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Editor’s 
introduction 


Frances O’ Neill 
Co-Editor 
Northern Illinois University 


The study in which I am writing this introduction is, I must confess, 
a mess. Boxes of books are stacked in heaps of uncertain stability, 
pictures lean against the walls, and haphazard piles of file folders litter 
the floor. The reason for this untidy state of affairs is that my husband 
and I are moving. After 30 years in the same small Illinois community, 
we are opting for 40 acres of pines, birch trees, and solitude near Mar- 
quette, Michigan. It seems a very 90s sort of thing to do, what with all the 
contemporary rhetoric about reinventing education, reorganizing gov- 
ernment, reengineering corporations, and restructuring society. Why 
not reinvent a life style, reorganize a life? 

As one of our contributors notes, however, quoting Petronius Arbiter, 
reorganization can be a wonderful method “for creating the illusion of 
progress while producing confusion, inefficiency, and demoralization.” 
Certainly now, two weeks before the impending move, confusion, ineffi- 
ciency, and even a sense of demoralization reign as we try to evaluate the 
material accumulations of 30 years. How to winnow that which will 
accompany us from the chaff of youthful indiscretions of acquisitiveness? 
What idiosyncratic impulse, for example, led me, years ago, to collect the 
entire ouvre of the Sitwells, Sacheverall, Sir Osbert, and Dame Edith, all 
of whom I consider today to be pretentious bores? On the other hand, 
surely there is virtue in having at hand the complete works of anyone, 
even the Sitwells. And so we lurch in halting and uncertain steps toward 
reorganization, enduring the pain of transition for the sake of a pre- 
sumed improvement in our prospects, our own life story a microcosm of 
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the larger narrative being played out in society today. 

Restructuring, reinventing, and reorganizing are, of course, simply 
the newest words for reform, that quintessentially Progressive activity 
of which Americans from all points of the political compass seem never 
to tire. No institution is immune from the reformer’s zeal, least of all 
higher education. But what of the talk of restructuring the academy? Is 
it, as Petronius Arbiter would have it, simply an illusion of progress 
covering confusion, inefficiency, and demoralization? Or are there pros- 
pects for genuine improvement and enhancement of the academy’s 
mission? These are the questions addressed by the contributors to this 
issue. 

Ignacio L. Gétz, for one, argues that reforms rooted in conceptualiz- 
ing the work of teachers as “professional” are illusions designed to 
conceal gender and power biases. In “On Teaching as a Profession,” Gotz 
notes that professionalization traditionally depersonalizes the activity it 
organizes and denies the intentionality of its practitioners. It is, he 
maintains, a “smokescreen” for imposing an inappropriate industrial/ 
capitalist paradigm on teachers who are led to believe that, in accepting 
profes-sional status, they have somehow acquired autonomy and power. 
But in fact, Gétz suggests, they are forced into a bipolar arrangement 
with “management” which historically has decreased their power while 
increasing their workload. 

If not as a professional, then from what wellspring does a professor 
draw the necessary sustenance to maintain the autonomy and commit- 
ment of his or her enterprise? In a moving and intensely personal essay, 
“Staying Alive’: Intellectual and Spiritual Sustenance on the Journey for 
Critical Foundations Scholars-Teachers,” Richard A. Brosio finds his 
own radical pedagogy rooted in the working class milieu of his Piedmontese 
ancestors. Dignity, solidarity with one another, and a stubborn refusal 
to acknowledge the claims of the oppressor are as much a part of Brosio’s 
birthright as is his name. By maintaining trans-generational solidarity 
with his forebears, Brosio finds the radical community within which he 
has defined his teaching mission enhanced, enlarged, and sustaining. In 
addition, he points out how these cultural/familial roots are strength- 
ened intellectually by exploring their intersection with the radical 
Mediterranean tradition of Camus, Kazantzakis, and Gramsci. 

A laudable aspect of educational reform, many would agree, has been 
the increased emphasis on and desirability of good teaching within the 
university classroom. Certainly there is little disagreement that capable 
teaching ought be a factor in determining promotions, tenure, and 
salary. How such teaching is to be assessed is a much more contentious 
issue. James Van Patten, in his piece, “Reflections on the Assessment of 
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the Professoriate,” contends that the least effective means of assessment 
is the now widespread reliance on student evaluations. Dependence on 
student evaluations to rate a professor’s teaching ability has, he argues, 
led to grade inflation and a general lowering of academic standards, 
given greater power to the administration which poses an implicit threat 
to academic freedom, and, finally, is not very successful in weeding out 
the incompetent professor. 

Teaching competence is, however, enhanced when the practitioner 
has a strong research/knowledge base from which to operate. M.L. 
Johnson, in “Stages and Transitions in Cognitive Development,” pro- 
vides an overview of the latest thinking in cognitive development. While 
it is necessary that the effective teacher have descriptive knowledge of 
stage uheory, Johnson advocates movement toward an interventionist 
stance, arguing that effective teachers are those who deliberately incor- 
porate activities which precipitate stage-to-stage development in their 
students. Such activities, he notes, must challenge and may even induce 
discomfort to be effective. 

Sean D. Healy, in “Teaching Foundations, or Foundationalizing 
Teaching,” supports a radical reinventing of our thinking about teaching 
edu-cational foundations. To begin with, he wishes to dispense with the 
notion that foundations is primarily a unique and necessary content. In 
fact, he candidly observes that, despite his most strenuous efforts at 
transmitting that content, content he believes to be essential, his stu- 
dents maintain the identical outlooks and prejudices after his exertions 
as those they had before. To promote development of a critical mindset, 
Healy proposes that teachers abandon their traditional role as purveyors 
of information and dispensers of assignments. By returning control of 
the content and agenda to the students, Healy provides the challenge 
and discomfort Johnson has identified as essential to precipitiating a 
developmental transition. 

Whether restructuring is undertaken in government, the corporate 
sector, or in the academy, the mechanism of choice seems to be depart- 
mental reorganization, often accompanied by staff reductions. M. Scott 
Norton reports the results of a study examining the effects of reorgani- 
zation on the faculties in educational administration. His report offers 
hope for those of us still in the transitional slough of demoralization as 
we contemplate our own reorganizations, whether personal or profes- 
sional. While some departments experienced reductions in size, the 
study reports a generally favorable response to reorganization, with 
particular emphasis on the regenerative aspects of melding different 
faculties. Norton’s findings reflect the perspective of departmental 
chairs; we can regard reorganization with greater sanguinity when the 
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perspectives of the two most important actors in the educational enter- 
prise, professors and their students, are also accounted for. 

Finally, with this issue Diann Musial and I are pleased to welcome 
our collegaue, Wilma Miranda, to the position of co-editor. Her experi- 
ence and impeccable scholarship will add immeasureably to the quality 
of the journal. Although our editorial meetings will now take place on the 
Internet rather than around the convivial tables of McDuffy’s in DeKalb, 
we plan to continue to challenge, to inform, and to provoke debate 
through the medium of these pages. 
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On Teaching 
as a Profession 


Ignacio L. Gétz 
Hofstra University 


This paper advances the notion that teaching should not be a 
profession. This idea was articulated by me in Zen and the Art of Teach- 
ing. I took “profession” in the standard meaning of the term as defined 
by Myron Lieberman! and others. I then constructed eleven arguments 
to show why teaching should not be a profession. Briefly, they were: 


1. Professionalization is a smokescreen for the reproduction of capitalism; 

2. Professions hinge on service, teaching on intention; 

3. Professions restrict access to the activities they organize; 

4.Professions present to us human activities in their generic, abstract form; 

5.Professions represent social change rather than personal choice; 

6. Professions arbitrarily restrict life’s opportunities; 

7. In the long run, professions are dysfunctional; 

8.Professions impose upon practitioners a heterotelic structure of rewards; 

9. The traditional notion of profession is becoming obsolete; 

10.The traditional notion of profession was framed on the basis of mostly 
male occupations; 

11. Professions increase human alienation.” 


The conclusion seems inescapable. Unless one wants teaching to be 
the tool of capitalism, to disregard the teacher’s intention and choice, to 
have teachers be powered by external rewards (such as money and 
prestige), and to increase alienation, teaching should not be a profession. 

Moreover, we should recognize that the claim of professionalism 
continues to be used to cover up the increasingly overworked conditions 
in which many teachers function. This intensification of the work of 
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teachers has been growing steadily over the past dozen years. From this 
perspective, according to Hargraves, professionalism “is a rhetorical 
ruse, a strategy for getting teachers to collaborate willingly in their own 
exploitation as more and more effort is extracted from them.” 

I want to make the case here that the very question whether teaching 
is or is not, should or should not be a profession is misplaced. Put differ- 
ently, discussion of this issue is misguided and has been so for quite some 
time. I will present five arguments in support of this contention. 


1. The very definition of profession is questionable. 


The term “profession” appeared first in the religious world of the 
Middle Ages. It was used to designate those monks who had taken public 
vows and were called thereafter “professed” (professi). From there, as 
Max Weber has shown, the term passed to the secular field of politics. It 
appears in England by the late 1600s. 

In the United States, John Dewey was one of the first to apply the 
term “profession” to teaching. Professionalism in teaching—he thought— 
involved two criteria, (1) the recognition and acceptance by teachers of 
responsibility for all that takes place in the classroom; and (2) for guiding 
and enlightening the general public regarding the economic and other 
issues pertaining to the status of teachers and the conditions affecting 
the general welfare of children.‘ 

Further, Dewey himself advocated the affiliation of teachers with 
labor on the grounds that labor had always supported education.® His 
sympathies at the time obviously lay with the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie, echoing rapidly spreading Marxist sentiments. Many fol- 
lowed him in this issue, thereby emphasizing the still-reigning distinc- 
tion between management and labor, bourgeoisie and proletariat. But in 
the 1950s and 1960s, Harry Broudy,* and even Lieberman,’ argued for 
a separation of teaching from labor and the labor movement. While the 
alliance with labor had probably produced certain benefits, it had proved 
incapable of overcoming the resistance of management to accord teach- 
ers professional status. 

One result of the miscast alliance with labor has been confusion. On 
the one hand, because of their alliance with labor, teachers have been 
systematically opposed by management—the entire rank of top and 
middle administrators. Their association with labor has prevented them 
from moving, both in action and prestige, to the level of professionalism 
they had originally craved, on a par with other professionals (such as 
lawyers and physicians). On the other hand, the term “profession” has 
been downgraded to the point that it is applied indiscriminately to 
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occupations (such as garbage collection or sanitation engineering, fire 
fighting, football, etc.) which can hardly be said to even approach the 
traditional definition of profession.’ Further, a large number of people 
are engaged in activities, also labelled professional (such as those of 
nurses, dancers, actors, massage therapists, etc.), which can hardly be 
classified within the crass realm of labor. The definition of profession, as 
is clear, has become totally inadequate. 


2. In the case of professions, 
definition by exclusion is meaningless. 


One result of applying to teaching the definition of profession, with 
all the ambiguity attendant on it, has been sheer confusion. If teachers 
were labor, then their strikes came under the provisions of the Taylor 
Law; but teachers claimed they were “professionals” and should have the 
right to strike. Were teachers, then, management? No; they refused to be 
associated with management, for that would have made their claims 
meaningless. So what were they? It was not long before the United States 
Supreme Court was called in to settle the issue, and it did so by placing 
teachers—at least a particular college’s teachers—among the ranks of 
management. 

Today many claim that the so-called Yeshiva decision was wrong 
precisely because it was based on a binary model, labor vs. management. 
Confronted with the claims of an amorphous and ill-defined group of 
people, the Court placed them with management. What it should have 
done, it is argued, was to place teachers and the professoriate in a third 
category in between labor and management. The Court should have 
considered the establishment “by exclusion” ofa third group—the profes- 
sional teacher; that is, those who were neither management nor labor 
strictly so called. But trying to define profession by way of exclusion 
(“profession is what is neither labor nor management”) is like defining 
God by a via negationis: God is not this, nor that, nor that; etc.: what 
remains is so imprecise as to mean nothing; and while this may be an 
advantage with regards to definitions of God (who by definition must be 
undefinable), it is not much use in the case of professions (which by de- 
finition must be definable). 


3. Efforts to transcend professionalism 
are thwarted by the system, which is male dominated. 


Many contemporary writers have argued that teaching should move 
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away from the bind that the quest for professionalism has imposed on it. 
This advice has come from reform-oriented and feminist camps which 
have called for a more personalistic style of teaching. Much of Henry 
Giroux’s and Nel Noddings’s work is devoted to this goal. According to 
Jane Gallop, “breaking down the barrier between the professional and 
the personal has been central in the feminist effort to expand the 
institution of knowledge to include what and how women know.” But in 
the case of Gallop herself, her personalistic approach was called into 
question when she was found guilty of violating the professional code of 
ethics of her college by engaging in an “amorous consensual relation,” by 
which it was meant, simply, that she was personally concerned about her 
students. 

The question, then, is: Is an insistence on professionalism a way of 
curtailing a more personalized approach to teaching and learning? Is 
labeling the personal “unprofessional” and “unethical” a way to exclude 
women’s knowledge from the sanctioned forms of knowing?'° More 
generally: Is insistence on the professional a way of excluding all but the 
hallowed modes of teaching and learning? 


4. Professionalism is based on views of the self 
and of responsibility which are primarily masculine. 


In an eloquent passage, Seyla Benhabib writes: 


Woman is simply what man is not; namely, they are not autonomous, 
independent, but by the same token, nonaggressive but nurturant, not 
competitive but giving, not public but private. The world of the female 
is constituted by a series of negations. She is simply what he happens 
not to be. Her identity becomes defined by a lack—the lack of autonomy, 
the lack of independence, the lack of the phallus. The narcissistic male 
takes her to be just like himself, only his opposite." 


The same point was argued by Weinniger at the turn of the century: 


Women have no existence and no essence; they are not, they are 
nothing. Mankind occurs as male and female, as something or nothing. 
Woman has no share in ontological reality, no relation to the thing-in- 
itself, which, in the deepest interpretation, is the absolute, is God. Man, 
in his highest form, the genius, has such a relation, and for him the 
absolute is either the conception of the higher form of existence, in 
which case he is a philosopher; or it is the wonderful fairyland of 
dreams, the kingdom of absolute beauty, and then he is an artist. But 
both views mean the same. Woman has no relation to the idea, she 
neither affirms nor denies it; she is neither moral nor anti-moral; 
mathematically speaking she has no sign; she is purposeless, neither 
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good nor bad, neither angel nor devil, never egotistical (and therefore 
has often been said to be altruistic); she is as non-moral as she is non- 
logical. But all existence is moral and logical existence. So woman has 
no existence!” 


This view of the self, both male and female, has its roots in a long 
philosophical tradition going back to Aristotle and reaching us via 
Christianity, Hobbes, and Hegel. It is the view of the self behind the 
definition of profession, which therefore ends up being male-centered, 
since profession is the term applied to activities historically engaged in 
exclusively or primarily by men. Put differently, professions were never 
meant to include women, since these were “nothing.” Therefore, even 
when women engaged in activities similar to those of their husbands, 
they could not do it on their own, as it were, but took their husbands’ 
name after marriage to gain a semblance of existence by association. For 
example, E. Miriam Coryére, who ran a highly successful school, furni- 
ture business, and teacher’s agency in New York in the 1870s, called 
herself, after her marriage, Mrs Professor Carlos Pardo. So did the first 
accredited woman dentist, who was “Miss Dr Lucy Hobbs” before her 
marriage and “Mrs Dr Taylor” afterwards. Generally, women doctors 
were rarely called Dr even by the newspapers, but were referred to as 
Miss (or Mrs after marriage).'* 

If professions have been grounded on a meaning of the self as male, 
so also have they included a meaning of responsibility which favored a 
masculine interpretation of the term. Carol Gilligan has explored two 
meanings of the word “responsibility,” one masculine and the other 
feminine, one involving commitment to obligations and the other respon- 
siveness in relationships, one centered around the principle of justice 
and the other around the principle of compassion or caring. As she put 
it, summarizing the results of her research, 


...two moral voices could reliably be distinguished in the way people 
framed and resolved moral problems and in their evaluation of choices 
they made. One voice speaks of connection, not hurting, care, and 
response; and one speaks of equality, reciprocity, justice, and rights. 
Although both voices regularly appeared in conjunction, a tension 
between them was suggested by the confusion that marked their 
intersection and also by the tendency for one voice to predominate. The 
pattern of predominance, although not gender specific, was gender 
related, suggesting that the gender differences recurrently observed in 
moral reasoning signify differences in moral orientation, which, in 
turn, are tied to different ways of imagining the self." 


Now, it is obvious from the various definitions of profession, and espe- 
cially from Lieberman’s, that the understanding of responsibility is 
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based on a masculine understanding of the self which would tend to be 
prejudicial to, if not exclusionary of, feminine moral sensibilities. Again, 
from this perspective, the definition of profession appears biased in favor 
of the masculine and can be taken to be discriminatory. 


5. Statements conceived by men to define primarily male 
dominated activities are not universally valid. 


There are at least two important instances in which the terms 
“profession” and “professional” are clearly meant to exclude women from 
the activities subsumed therein: they are the military and the priest- 
hood. 

The phrase “professional soldier” (whatever that means!) has been 
used to describe a set of behaviors, duties, and responsibilities which it 
is claimed only men can fulfill. The phrase did not exist until women 
began to claim equal access to the military services. After its recent 
coinage, it has been used, not to describe a set of behaviors, duties, and 
responsibilities that all soldiers would have to accept, but only those 
which would characterize a male soldier and thereby exclude women 
from the armed forces. 

Similarly, the definition of the Christian priesthood has been so 
phrased as to preclude the access of women to ordination, and intricate 
forms of argument have been constructed to justify such a definition. But 
clearly, the fact that such a definition is exclusionary in nature and in 
purpose ought to be enough to reject it as suspect. Indeed, one should be 
wary of any and all definitions—such as that of profession—which were 
conceived by men on the image of a male model and for the purpose of 
excluding women. 

I should add that the term “profession” is exclusionary of other know- 
ledges and activities. In New York State, for example, a person who 
desires to be an elementary school teacher cannot major in college in fine 
arts or dance; the so-called professional sequence of courses is housed in 
a separate administrative and teaching unit called School of Education, 
with its own separate entrance and continuation criteria, and in which 
the personalization of knowledge is considered unprofessional. 


eo ¢ © @ 
The above five considerations create at least a presumption in favor 


of the claim that we should cease trying to understand teaching as a 
profession and to refer to the preparation of teachers as “professional 
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education.” This does not mean that teachers should undergo no special 
training, especially for teaching reading and writing; it does mean, 
though, that their preparation to teach should be constructed around the 
human and pedagogical needs of teachers, on the one hand, and the 
requirements of excellence in the teaching craft, on the other, and not 
dictated by external bodies, such as so-called professional accreditation 
societies or professional administrators. 

The discussion of professionalism must remain rooted in divisions of 
labor along class, economic, and gender lines; it perpetuates the cleavage 
between public and private, rights and respect, justice and compassion, 
compulsion and choice, necessity and talent, masculine and feminine;'* 
it robs teachers of the opportunity to teach as the needs of the human 
moment would indicate without being labelled professional or unprofes- 
sional, and without running the risk of being charged with engaging in 
“amorous consensual relations” because they were friendly and caring to 
their students. 

How does one move in this direction? What steps can one take to 
begin freeing teaching from the Babylonian captivity to which it has been 
so long confined? Let me adumbrate two suggestions here. 

First, teaching is one mode of being in the world, one of the myriad 
modes open to human beings as they do their thing in life. It is neither 
more nor less of what it is because we call it “profession”; it is just one 
human way of living one’s life. The more quickly we move toward a 
consciousness that sees all human activities as primarily and fundamen- 
tally human, the sooner we will be able to eliminate odious dichotomies 
that lead nowhere. 

Secondly, we must remember that teachers taught and performed 
their tasks effectively and honorably for thousands of years before the 
talk of professionalism was heard. True, those who were paid, however 
badly, for their efforts, were looked down upon and often despised,'’ but 
the others, people like Diotima, Socrates, Seneca, Plotinus, and Hypatia 
were revered and turned into the living models for teachers to imitate. 
There existed, however, among them (and others like them), a sense of 
what F.H. Bradley called “my station and its duties,”'* a common ethos 
of impartiality, devotion, truth-telling, and respect which was neither 
taught nor learned, but was enshrined in the examples of teachers’ lives 
and breathed in, as it were, in the air of academies and households with 
which teaching was somewhat connected. This common ethos enshrined 
the secret of successful teaching and its guarantee. Ancient Indian gurus 
did not attend schools of education or join professional organizations any 
more than young Augustine, the charismatic Abélard, or the stern Alcuin 
did. The Jesuits, who maintained the most effective and successful 
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schooling system in the world for a full 400 years, had no professional 
training whatsoever.” 

It was only when the common ethos began to be uncommon, when the 
subtle fragrance of excellence began to be dissipated by the wild breezes 
of misapplied democratic sentiment, that recourse was had to heterotelic 
emoluments such as salaries and esteem and enforcing efforts such as 
professional and ethical codes. But making the codes more rigid and their 
enforcement more stringent leaves unaddressed the very reason why 
there are codes in the first place, which is the lack of a common ethos. 

The very notion of professionalism is constructed out of a need to 
counteract the irresponsibilities of people in ordinary life, their selfish- 
ness and unwillingness to care and serve, and their yearning for recog- 
nition and respect without first deserving them. Professionalism and 
professional ethics, thus, are based on certain assumptions about what 
would happen if there were no professions, and therefore on assumptions 
about human nature, reason, even God. But none of the professional pre- 
scriptions or proscriptions have a decisive effect on us because their 
foundation is merely conceptual (and quite diverse, at that), never ex- 
periential: arguments about goodness have seldom generated convic- 
tion, conversion, or comportment.” 

This is one reason why David T. Hansen and others have advocated 
the use of vocation or calling as a more appropriate perspective for under- 
standing the activities of teaching.”! Now, to put it bluntly and briefly, it 
seems to me that, without altogether abandoning the idea of vocation, we 
must encourage among aspirants to teaching (and earlier, if that were 
possible) experiences that can engender what Immanuel Kant, in his 
pre-critical days, called “a feeling [Gefiih!] for the beauty and dignity of 
human nature,””? and what David Hume called a true “sentiment for 
humanity,”“ which will force them and us, from within (as it were), and 
before any conceptualization, to behave in the manner we have hereto- 
fore been used to label “ethical” and “professional.” 

Most principles of ethical and professional behavior cannot be 
grasped as principles (that is, cannot be grasped in such a way that they 
will turn behavior into principled action) unless experiences are pro- 
vided which the principles help unify.% This is why Richard S. Peters 
maintained that “the palace of reason has to be entered by the courtyard 
of habit,”* an idea Dewey had developed earlier in his much neglected 
Human Nature and Conduct (1922). 

The experiential content of what it means to be a teacher is inextri- 
cably tied to the experiential content of what it means to be human, so 
that itis ludicrous to think one can be trained to bea good teacher without 
first having been trained to be a good human being. It is even more 
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laughable to think one can become a good teacher by simply taking so- 
called professional courses, passing national teacher exams, or joining 
professional organizations. The knowledge acquired during so-called 
professional training, necessary as it is, is the knowledge of tools or use 
knowledge (or “know how”), but fools with tools are still fools (in Norman 
O. Brown’s felicitous phrase); and as for professional organizations, they 
are artificial associations, more in the nature of societies (Gesselschaft) 
whose binding power is that of goals rationally shared, and therefore 
extrinsic, than of communities (Gemeinschaft) whose binding power is 
the similarity of feeling, experience, life, language, and lot. 

“Being human,” wrote Michael Ignatieff, “is an accomplishment like 
playing an instrument. It takes practice.... It is a skill we can forget,” 
and the experiences of wars and “crimes against humanity” in Europe, 
Vietnam, Bosnia, and Rwanda, as well as in the streets of Los Angeles 
and New York, would indicate that perhaps we have forgotten quite a bit 
of what we once knew about being human. Professionalism is an ineffec- 
tual veneer that cannot cover up what we are not. A further danger is that 
it tricks us into thinking we are doing something to guarantee good 
teaching; but in the long run, the only guarantee of good teaching is the 
good human, and the only way to achieve this is to humanize the 
environments in which we humans grow up. As Dewey put it: 


We must work on the environment not merely on the hearts of men. To 
think otherwise is to suppose that flowers can be raised in a desert or 
motor cars run in a jungle. Both things can happen and without a 
miracle. But only by first changing the jungle and desert.”’ 
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“Staying Alive”: 

intellectual and Spiritual Sustenance 

on the Journey 

for Critical Foundations Scholars-Teachers 


Richard A. Brosio 
Ball State University 


My intention is to speak of the difficulties involved with working as 
a critical Social Foundations scholar-teacher during this historical time 
and within certain contexts. Relatedly, I intend to explain the craft/ 
intellectual/emotional/moral/identity sources that serve to sustain my 
workin the study, classroom, at conferences, and elsewhere. The absence 
of the term “spiritual” is intentional.' The sustaining sources of my 
personhood and craftsmanship lie in the secular, radical, socialist, demo- 
cratic traditions that emerged in Western Europe and then in North 
America after the Great Revolution in France. Although my ancestors 
who lived in the province of Piedmont in Northern Italy were forced to 
become anticlerical because of the Roman Catholic Church’s great secu- 
lar power, it has not been as necessary for me to adopt that position be- 
cause of our American experience. The historical base of my sustaining 
sources is not spiritual in the organized religious insistence on the need 
for supernatural and/or transcendental certainties; however, my biologi- 
cal and comradely ancestors were interested in the philosophic quest for 
meaning, aesthetic experience, ethical ballast, the possibility of living 
altruistically, and the hope that a good society could be constructed—one 
guided by a commitment to pro bono publico. The following quotation 
from Luisa Passerini best sums up the sober, radical, secular tradition from 
which I draw my sustenance as a critical Social Foundations worker: 


This tragic but indomitable vision of life in which work, like Sisyphus’s 
toil, with considerable difficulty keeps adversity at bay, provides the 
basis for a representation of self full of anger but not devoid of dignity. 
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The self is placed in a continually shifting equilibrium drawn between 
pessimism and action, a bitterness that looks reality in the face, and 
courage which does not underrate material and moral struggle.” 


In Passerini’s chapter on “Mussolini’s visit to Mirafiori” (a large Fiat 
factory in Turin, the capital of Piedmont), she explains the resistance 
demonstrated by the workers in the face of the dictator’s coming to their 
workplace. These were workers who participated in the factory councils 
of Antonio Gramsci before they were crushed by the constitutional 
monarchic State and the owners who would soon support Fascism and its 
takeover of the State itself. Relying on the Socialist publication called 
Avanti for her source, Passerini explains the role of the workers during 
Il Duce’s visit in terms of their “disdainful coldness...towards the head 
of the anti-Socialist government.”® This historic occurrence and others 
that were similarly anti-Fascist on the part of the radical, organized 
working class of Turin became legendary for those who celebrated social- 
class and cultural resistance. I heard about this occurrence from a young 
Turinesi man who visited my university in 1958 when I was an under- 
graduate. It filled me with great satisfaction and pride as I was able to 
connect it to stories told by my grandfather and father about the cultural 
homogeneity, class solidarity, and radicalism of the Turin workers. 

On another historical occasion, Mussolini’s visit to a Fiat factory saw 
the dictator frowning and nervous because the workers were “immov- 
able in their impassivity’ (while only visitors, clerks and managers ap- 
plauded), the behavior was dignified to the point of ‘frightening rather 
than irritating him.” This silence in the face of the dictator—a juxtapo- 
sition that demanded enthusiasm and applause by the authorities—was 
a sign of social and psychological attitudes that “included dedication to 
education, the work ethic, the spirit of self-sacrifice, class pride and 
intransigence, and the workers’ awareness of their own indispensability 
[which they had learned well from Marx and Gramsci]. This [attitude] 
could generate an ‘aristocratic idealism’ which was a source of resistance 
in bad times, but also the ‘quest for power’ in better times.” 

Permit me to continue with a description of the Turin working class 
because it explains the main taproot of sustenance for me as a critical 
Foundations scholar-teacher—and politically active person in my de- 
partment and institution. The stories I heard from my family, which had 
emigrated from Turin, provided the early and continuing concepts and 
scaffolding for my idea of self as a potential historical protagonist. Al- 
though my grandfather did not talk like the passage about to be cited, he, 
my father, and their bricklayer-stonemason co-workers discussed work 
in a way that allowed me to be interested in, and understanding of, what 
Passerini offers us. Her source, Piero Gobetti, wrote of his impressions 
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of the Fiat workers at the Lingotto factory in 1923: 


“While our guide is giving explanations about the machinery and 
pronouncing impressive statistics, I am looking at the men. They all 
have an air of mastery, an unstudied air of assurance. It seems that they 
see us as ridiculous dilettantes to be viewed with contempt. They have 
the dignity which comes with work, habituation to sacrifice and fatigue. 
Silence, precision, uninterrupted concentration. A new psychology is 
tempered, in keeping with this rhythm of life—a spirit of tolerance and 
mutual dependence constitutes,its austere background. Meanwhile, 
long-sufferance combined with exasperation sustains the virtues shaped 
in struggle, and the instinct of self-defence in politics. When Mussolini 
came to seek their applause, these workers must have looked at him 
with...disdain...”6 


Passerini explains that the workers’ silence, their arms folded across 
their chests or fists stuck into their pockets, at the Fascist rally “repre- 
sents continuity with...[their civic and regional] past and an identity 
shaped in the united opposition to all turncoats (with Mussolini [former 
Socialist] at their head). But above all, it points to...an estrangement 
from Fascism greater in scope than the political dissent for which it 
prepared the ground and helped establish.”” There occurred a rebuke 
that was the consequence of both social-class consciousness and work/ 
cultural habits, values, expectancies, likes and dislikes. There is a 
merging of the intellectual and visceral, mind and “spirit,” that per- 
mits—makes possible—the most successful political defensive and/or 
offensive action. 

I would argue that the cultural and political aversion to fascism was 
shared by most of the Turin working-class’s wives and children. The 
examples of my mother, grandmothers, aunts, and other relatives, as 
well as neighbors who came from Turin and the Piedmont region demon- 
strated a shared world view described by Passerini. Many of my female 
ancestors were engaged in paid labor within the textile industry in Turin 
and around the region. It is interesting to note that during the war year 
of 1917 numerous industrial struggles occurred against the food short- 
ages and rising prices; furthermore, the vanguard consisted of the female 
textile workers! Their attitudes were similar to their fathers, husbands, 
and other working-class relatives. Relatedly, by the time of the Great 
War, “the Turin working class, some 40 percent...made up of women, 
...[was] the vanguard of all major proletarian upheavals which shook the 
city between 1912 and 1920.” Although few of the female Piemontesi 
immigrants worked outside the home after coming to my native town, my 
experiences with them convinced me of their class consciousness and 
deep pride in their regional and civic identities that would have helped 
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make political action possible had they been situated on different ter- 
rains. As I have written elsewhere: 


My ideas about society, education and power, as well as my commit- 
ment to the democratic project that seeks to make private power 
answerable to the public good, derive from what I experienced and 
learned in a working-class immigrant family within a neighborhood 
comprised of persons with similar backgrounds.... My grandmothers 
came to the United States having experienced paid (but not well) 
labor... in Piedmont. My mother worked at various unskilled jobs in 
Turin and in this country that were bereft of worker protection or even 
the chance for worker solidarity. Although I never heard my grandpar- 
ents, mother, or father and his generation of fellow skilled workers talk 
about Gramsci, there is no doubt that their stories and views of the 
social world allowed me to understand quite easily what Gramsci and 
other radical democrats were trying to say. The relationships between 
naked, coercive power and hegemony were of great interest to me, even 
before I read radical critical literature. My awareness of the European 
working-classes’ vulnerability to various forms of manipulation and 
coercion by capital and the class State provided a framework for my 
study of U.S. history.® 


Although there was no artistic/intellectual published view of 
Piemontese working-class lyricism available to me in my boyhood expe- 
rience, it existed, in fact, within the practices of everyday life in my native 
town. These practices were apparent to me while growing up among the 
Piemontesi-Americans and during visits to Piedmont—especially Turin— 
during my adult life. When I began to read Cesare Pavese’s (a Piemontese 
writer) works, I saw him as a cousin to Albert Camus in terms of both 
writers’ balancing of duty/asceticism/pessimism and the possibilities for 
lyrical/aesthetic/happy experiences. In Pavese’s words, morning allows 
us to see that “in the sunlight each day is a miracle,” and the summer 
means “a garden set between low walls, bright, made of dry grass and a 
light that slowly bakes the ground beneath...I have seen ripe fruit falling 
on that grass with a soft thud.”’° Pavese offers this view of the land—and 
work: “As long as these hills are made of earth, peasants will have to hoe 
them.... The man lying still—the ex-prisoner—starts work again tomor- 
row, with few comrades left. Tonight he’s alive.” 

As Camus has written, “The idea that a pessimistic philosophy is 
necessarily one of discouragement is a puerile idea...[Au fond] it is 
essential for us to know whether man [sic], without the help either of the 
eternal or of rationalistic [in the sense of positivism and/or airy system 
building] thought, can unaided create his own values.”’* But Camus 
offers an ingredient of lyricism to the tragic indomitable vision of 
humanity. In H. Stuart Hughes’ words, “at all costs Camus wished to 
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remain true to the double lesson his Algerian childhood had taught him. 
‘There is beauty and there are the humiliated, ’...1However difficult the 
enterprise, I should like to be unfaithful to neither...”"* As I have written 
elsewhere, “asceticism and sacrifice must be balanced with the ability to 
enjoy aesthetic and lyrical experiences—and, in fact, to create moments 
and objects of beauty.”"* 

Pedagogy, politics, ethics, and aesthetics are all interrelated in 
Camus’ and Pavese’s works. Camus’ commitment to craft was related to 
his struggle to live in a world that was indifferent to his ideas of justice 
and order. As he wrote: “I...chose justice [instead of despair in the 
admitted absence of certainty] in order to remain faithful to the world. 
Icentinue to believe that this world has no ultimate meaning. But I know 
something in it has meaning and that is man [sic], because he is the only 
creature to insist on having one. This world has at least the truth of 
man...”!° Obviously Camus meant a human-centered, constructed “truth.” 
Camus’ view of the human condition, like Passerini’s tragic but indomi- 
table vision, is predicated on the need for “clear-sighted souls, that is to 
say, those without [expecting] consolation.”'® Such a position seems old- 
fashioned in these days which are characterized by many claims that are 
dependent upon the alleged possibilities for assistance by a personal 
God, much of it consolatory in nature. His belief that transcendentally 
guaranteed consolation was impossible was made bearable by Camus’ 
celebration of life in the Algeria ofhis youth. “In order to prevent [human- 
constructed] justice from shriveling up...I discovered one must keep a 
freshness and a source of joy intact within, loving the daylight that 
injustice leaves unscathed, and returning to the fray with this light as a 
trophy.”!” 

William Arrowsmith has written in the introduction to Pavese’s 
Hard Labor that the Piemontese writer accepted estrangement and lived 
in tension as best he could: 


His transcendental passion made him a poet by metaphysically “dis- 
placing” him, cutting him firmly off from others; the poet was “in the 
world but not of it,” sentenced to solitary labor.... But this very 
displacement was the source of a compensatory power—the poet’s 
unique capacity for a “double vision” of the single object, a capacity 
which enabled him to name the world anew and thereby create a 
common world a culture. (“The poet can only say he [sic] is done when 


his clarity...is common property So Pavese purposively set about 
making poetry out of his own self-division.... At one pole was the Torino 
[Turin in English] he loved, the city where, as an intellectual and 
Marxist activist, he spent his working life (he drove himself obsessively, 
writing, thinking, reading); at the other pole was the country of his 
beloved Langhe hills and the paese [small town] of Santo Stefano 
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Belbo.... The city stood for consciousness, purpose, commitment, will, 
heroic striving, and hard work.... When work and purpose staled and 
the body rebelled against the will’s compulsions, Pavese “lit out”...for 
the hills and Santo Stefano.... The country meant release into natural 
mystery... The bookless world of recurrent seasons and the “peasant’s 
calendar,” of...myth and “sacred time.”"® 


One is reminded of John Berger, who writes about his adopted home, the 
French Savoy—which is not far from Pavese’s Piedmont. Harvey Kaye 
explains that “Berger is under no illusion that the peasantry of Western 
Europe any longer represents a radical force as they [once] did...[But] it 
is their cultural modes of resistance, storytelling, and remembrance, 
which he seeks to redeem and rescue so that they might be turned against 
the ‘social amnesia’ of industrial capitalism and state socialism.”!® 

The sense of craft (mestiere), seriousness, hard work, attempts to call 
things by their right names, valuing the necessity for periodically step- 
ping back from one’s intellectual labor (which is necessarily committed 
to seeing things as holistically as possible), as well as recognizing the 
need to balance political concerns/commitments with keeping in touch 
with the richness of everyday life as it occurs within the context of 
(constructed) nature are all important to my work as a critical Social 
Foundations scholar-teacher. The persons and traditions I have brought 
upon the stage of this work are not from the world of formal schooling; 
although, I know of many colleagues who are motivated and kept in 
balance by analogous taproots to those being discussed herein. 

Because Social Foundations of Education consists of the academic (in 
its broadest learned sense) study of schooling and education, instead of 
the narrow vocational tradition that is so dominant in teacher education 
in the United States, it is not surprising that its constitutive parts take 
us from philosophy, history, and sociology to even more fundamental 
insights into the human drama—those provided by artists/intellectuals 
like Cesare Pavese, Camus, and Nikos Kazantzakis. Helen Kazantzakis, 
in the biography of her husband, tells us of the struggle, discipline and 
the ability to enjoy the simple pleasures of la vie quotidienne. “In all the 
houses we...lived in, he always had his own retreat on the upper floor. 
There, from dawn on—or sometimes...[earlier]—he used to wage his 
battles. But how he loved to come down with the last rays of the sun and 
bite into the other half of the fruit he had turned his back on all day long. 
Conversations, walks, frugal meals, laughter, nights of love and tender- 
ness. It was not an exhausted man who came back to me, or a sullen 
morbid man, but a lovable mischief-maker, the patient school master, 
the torrential inventor of new tales to lighten my solitude.””° It is possible 
to read many subtexts and/or interpretations from Helen Kazantzakis’ 
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words. I choose not to interpret her remarks as one in need of liberation 
from a “spoiled” husband. 

Nikos Kazantzakis was active in politics and public life. His intellec- 
tual work always sought to clarify the perennial question of what it 
means to be human. Once it is understood that for Kazantzakis spirit 
means the attempt to rise above our weaknesses and temptations to be 
mediocre/comfortable, it allows us to grasp his use of the word spiritual 
in a secular sense—or at least beyond the boundaries of many organized 
Western religions’ definitions. It is the struggle to become more human— 
not the reaching of an “out there” destination—that Kazantzakis encour- 
ages us to attempt. In Report to Greco the author tells his readers: “I know 
perfectly well that death is invincible. Man’s [sic] worth, however, lies 
not in victory but in the struggle.... Man’s worth lies...in this: that he live 
and die bravely, without condescending to accept any 
recompense...{[Furthermore,] the certainty that no recompense exists 
must not make our blood run cold, but must fill us with joy, pride, 
and...courage.””' The following passage enables us to see how Kazantzakis’ 
existentialist view of man-woman provides a bridge to sociopolitical 
concerns. in 1946 he said, “Let all of us who believe in the spirit unite. Let 
us...face the dangerous moment.... And let us see what is the duty of the 
man [sic] of the spirit today. Beauty is no longer enough. Theoretical 
truth is not enough; noris passive kindness.... In the midst of...chaos...[we] 


must...create order, discover...the new international slogan that will 
give unity—i.e., harmony—to the human mind and heart.... [We] must 
find the simple word that will...reveal...that we are all brothers [sic]!””” 
In order to see more clearly the integration of Kazantzakis’ philosophi- 
cal/artistic position and his politics, let us consider his “Apology” that he 
wrote in 1924 in his native Crete upon being arrested by the authorities 
for his allegedly subversive views. 


I believe the bourgeois system is no longer capable of regulating the 
present-day needs and anxieties of the social entity. Economically, it is 
based on the predatory individualistic organization of production and 
the unequal distribution of wealth. Politically, the ruling class 
manages...authority for its own benefit, to the detriment of the great 
majority of...people; and every change of persons or institutions proves 
futile.... What class is going to succeed the bourgeois system? I have 
the...conviction that it will be the working class.... This class has passed 
the first stage—Charity. It no longer...kowtows to the charity of the rich 
people. And then it passed the second stage—Justice; no longer is it 
demanding to seize the ruling power because that is right...[but be- 
cause] it is convinced [it]...is the historical necessity.... What is our 
duty? To prepare ourselves..... By articulating a clear idea of the his- 
torical moment...and giving a new...content to conceptions of work, 
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justice, virtue.... The struggle...is not merely an economic one. Eco- 
nomic emancipation is but a means for the psychological and spiritual 
emancipation of man [woman]. We must aim at achieving the material 
happiness of as many people as possible, so that by the time we have 
achieved this aim the contents of this happiness can...be shifted to a 
higher level. Needless to say, the bourgeois regime is striving to stifle 
this endeavor.” 


Kazantzakis’ Mediterranean island cousin, Antonio Gramsci 
(Kazantzakis was born in Crete, Gramsci in Sardinia), knew a great deal 
about the bourgeois regime’s attempt to stifle the radical working-class 
endeavor. The following ideas are from Gramsci’s writings in Avanti 
(1920). He argues that a proletarian revolution is essentially the liberat- 
ing of productive forces within the capitalist economy and bourgeois 
society. However, Gramsci’s championing of agency and his recognition 
of intellectual/cultural importance led him to articulate the following: 
“Together with the problem of gaining political and economic power, the 
proletariat must also face the problem of winning intellectual power. 
Just as it has thought to organize itself politically and economically, it 
must also think of organizing itself culturally.” Gramsci encouraged 
the Italian working class to develop an alternative (to the hegemonic 
bourgeois) view of the world—a new one based on historical materialism 
and class struggle. He recognized the importance of education in terms 
of the school helping to develop the “new spirit” that had to be forged. 
“Having become dominant (hopefully in the future], the working class 
[will] want...manual labour and intellectual labour to be joined in the 
schools and thus create..a new educational tradition.”” In a 1921 edition 
of L’Ordine Nuovo (new order) Gramsci pushed his idea of a necessary 
revolutionary worker culture so that the proletarian victory and hege- 
mony would be more just than what it had succeeded. He asks, “in what 
way and under what forms will poetry, drama, the novel, music, painting 
and moral and linguistic works be born? It cannot be reorganized 
by...workers’ power according to a plan.... Nothing in this field is 
foreseeable except for this general hypothesis: there will be a proletarian 
culture (a civilization)...and in this field too class distinctions will be 
shattered.” 

As we know, Gramsci starts from the assumption that every person 
is already “cultured” and intellectually interested—albeit, often in a 
primordial and undisciplined way. Beginning from the learner’s point of 
view, he stresses that bona fide education is characterized by movement 
toward self-knowledge, self-mastery, making connections to larger con- 
texts and concerns, as well as understanding the need for human 
solidarity. Gramsci portrayed studying as using skills that were learn- 
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able—even by children of the working class. As I have written elsewhere, 


Gramsci’s revolutionary objective was to raise the consciousness of 
subaltern group members and to help them develop a more critical, 
accurate and coherent conception of the world. Fredric Jameson’s term 
“mapping” is similar to Gramsci’s objective...[Gramsci] also sought to 
develop intellectuals “organic” to the working class, who would be 
armed by critical consciousness of the world and a desire to change it 
through solidarity and collective action. The former “simple” people 
[see Kazantzakis’ red and black fratricides mentioned in note 23] would 
have to become transformed in order for them to mount a revolutionary 
democratic transformation of politics, economics, education and cul- 
ture itself. For Gramsci, the possibility for the intellectual advance of 
the masses exists because “the ‘pupil’ is never a passive recipient of 
what is ‘taught’ and because of the contradiction which exists between 
the [widely held, uncritical] conception of the world...[initially held by] 
the masses and their daily practical activities [i.e., reality contradicts 
the hegemonic view carried by many workers and other poorly educated 
persons]. Ideas, Gramsci says, are always behind material condi- 
tions.””” 


Gramsci was ultimately concerned with the creation of intellectuals 
from the working class. This concern is fundamental to his thought. In 
fact, “it is the revolutionary perspective which structures his whole 
analysis...the work involved in education which Gramsci emphasizes so 
much is...[reflective of] the work by means of which he personally 
transcended his environment [conditions of dire poverty in Sardinia and 
then as a student at the University of Turin] and the work required in the 
forging of a revolutionary party of the working class—the latter’s 
‘organic intellectuals” I have always felt comradeship with Gramsci, as 
an articulate champion of the working class and of radical democracy, for 
writing the following: “The labourer can become a skilled worker...[and] 
the peasant a surveyor or petty agronomist. But democracy, by defini- 
tion, cannot mean merely that an unskilled worker can become skilled. 
It must mean that every ‘citizen’ can ‘govern’ and that society places him 
[sic]...in a general condition to achieve this.”” 

During our own period of rightist reaction and pressures to further 
vocationalize the curriculum—including teacher education—a critical 
Foundations scholar-teacher can find a soulmate in Gramsci’s commit- 
ment. Gramsci died in 1937 at the age of 46—a few days after he was 
formally freed from a long period of Fascist imprisonment. His terrible 
confinement contributed importantly to his early death. John Cammett 
argues that Gramsci’s most serious efforts “were always devoted to 
understanding a person, an idea, an institution, or a people—not as 
abstractions, but as living realities in the process of history. Gramsci’s 
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epitaph might well be a remark from his last letter to his son.... ‘I think 
you will like History, as I liked it when I was your age, because it deals 
with living men [sic] and all human problems. Contemplating all the men 
of the world, who come together in society to work, struggle and better 
themselves cannot but please you more than any other thing.”° 

Marx did not write systematically about schooling but valued educa- 
tion. He knew that the kind of education-schooling he envisioned could 
not occur within class-stratified, capitalist societies. This insight/fear 
has always provided a compass for me in my scholarship and teaching. 
Marx and Gramsci believed that certain material conditions potentially 
enabled the development of new and better relations among people, as 
well as vis-a-vis the forces of production, the State and other institutions 
that were maturing within the status quo of their time. For them, the 
task of democracy and socialism was to seize the opportunities and 
possibilities presented by the crisis-ridden and unjust capitalist order. 
They realized that awareness was a necessary, but insufficient, first 
step; arguing that sufficiency could be realized only through the inter- 
vention onto the stage of history by organized mass protagonists. It was 
realized there was no inevitability that awareness and action would 
occur. It seems obvious that Marx and Gramsci have a great deal in 
common with John Dewey, at least in terms of agency, learning by doing 
and the refusal to accept the spectator theory of knowledge. Their 
differences are as great as the differences between revolutionary social- 
ism and American liberalism. My preference for Marx and Gramsci as 
political comrades—ones who provide intellectual and emotional suste- 
nance in my daily labor—have been articulated in another place: 


Dewey never directly confronted the larger capitalist macrocosm in his 
extra-educational analysis in the same way that Marx [and Gramsci] 
did. Marx...was unconvinced by arguments which favored education/ 
schooling as a primary vehicle for confronting the system. Marxist 
social philosophy posits the existence of the societally, politically, 
historically formed economy as most basic, and the prize to keep our 
eyes upon. This...privileging of Marx’s social analysis comes as a result 
of this writer’s conviction that Marx’s central insights concerning what 
is wrong with capitalist societies are fundamentally correct, but that in 
the absence of real contemporary [so far] potential to alter the 
macrosystem profoundly in a structural way, it makes sense for persons 
in the educational community to refine, and further develop, the central 
educational insights of Dewey... [But] as we know, ultimately Dewey’s 
ideas on pedagogy, education and schooling can come to fruition only 
within a radically more democratic or community.*! 


It is from the implicit world view of my working-class family and 
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more distant ancestors that I take my own view of how things are, and/ 
or how they could/should be. This tradition is embedded in the historical, 
cultural, material, intellectual, ethnic, gender, racial, craft and nation- 
ality specificities of my life and genealogy. My choice of Social Founda- 
tions of Education as my craft-professional home can be explained best 
in terms of the views, beliefs, hopes, fears, etc., I developed (for the most 
part) before becoming a worker in postsecondary education. I have found 
ideas and personal commitments within our field(s) of study and practice 
that have allowed me to make common cause with those who hold and 
live them. My scholarly work began with The Relationship Of Dewey’s 
Pedagogy and His Concept of Community (1972) and has taken me toA 
Radical Democratic Critique of Capitalist Education (1994).*? The ques- 
tions raised in both works derive from my earlier intellectual, political 
and moral commitments and I have been fortunate to pursue (although 
not without difficulty) the central questions that have dominated my life 
while working within the Social Foundations discourses. It is inconceiv- 
able for me to consider working in teacher education outside of Social 
Foundations! 

I want to conclude with C. Wright Mills’ explanation and endorse- 
ment ofa key feature of Marx’s work. According to Mills, Marx translated 
abstract conceptions of 19th-century political economy into concrete 
terms of human social relations. This allowed him to form a model of 


modern bourgeois society and the whole regime of capital. The following 
passage from Mills captures well the point I am intending to make: 


A model is a more or less systematic inventory of the elements to which 
we must pay attention if we are to understand something. It is not true 
or false; it is useful and adequate to varying degrees. A theory, in 
contrast, is astatement that can be proved true or false.... Only in terms 
of this distinction can we best understand why Marx’s work is...great, 
and also why it contains so much that is erroneous, ambiguous, or 
inadequate. His model is what is great; that is what is [still] alive. He 
provides a classic machinery for thinking about man [sic].... Marx is 
often wrong, in part because he died in 1883, in part because he did not 
use his own machinery as carefully as we now can, and in part because 
some of the machinery itself needs to be redefined and even rede- 
signed.... Neither the truth nor the falsity of Marx’s theories confirm the 
adequacy of his model. It can be used for the construction of many 
theories; it can be used for correcting errors in theories made with its 
aid. It is itself open to modifications, in ways that make it more useful 
as an analytic tool and empirically closer to the run of facts. 


If I may connect Marx’s model building to my family heritage, it is a fact 
that I dedicated my monograph on the Frankfurt School with these 
words: “To my father, Henry Brosio, who taught me the reasons for 
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studying Marx.”* Let us endeavor to build good explanatory models as 
critical Foundations scholars-teachers. 
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Reflections on Challenges Facing Higher Education 


There is increased pressure to have data-based decision making in 
higher education. As a route to this end, massive amounts of information 
are collected, tabulated, and disseminated in our colleges and universi- 
ties. Current assessment measures are due in no small measure to the 
push for reform in higher education from legislatures, parents, students, 
community, and business groups, as well as professional organizations 
such as the Association for the Study of Higher Education and the 
Carnegie Commission. 

The current state of assessment and the underlying theories for this 
increased attention to measurement and evaluation of faculty may 
reflect external and internal jockeying for power. Thornstein Veblen in 
Higher Learning in America (1918) noted the tendency for educators to 
ape business models. Bureaucratic organizations and systems of scholas- 
tic accountancy, he found, are the end result. The continued efforts to 
reform systems is to be noted by Petronius Arbiter, who noted in 210 B.C.: 


We trained hard, we performed well...but it seemed that every time we 
were beginning to form up into teams and become reasonably proficient 
we would be reorganized. I was to learn later in life that we tend to meet 
any new situation by reorganizing...and a wonderful method it can be 
for creating the illusion of progress while producing confusion, ineffi- 
ciency, and demoralization. 





Assessment of the Professoriate 





Reflections on Reform and Assessment 


David L. Clark, Kenan Professor of Education at the University of 
North Carolina in the Kappan, March 1994,’ notes that the language of 
reform reports is still dominated by the harshness of bureaucracy, 
control, competition, and intervention with an end result of confusion, 
alienation, and withdrawal. Variations of this bureaucracy are found in 
writings such as Steven M. Cahn in Ethics in Academia: Saints and 
Scamps,” who notes there is an almost universal practice of rating 
instructors on ascale of 1-5 which results in sending inane data to faculty 
members with the understanding their scores will play a significant role 
in consideration for reappointment, promotion, tenure or salary ap- 
praisal. Cahn as well as Robert and Jon Solomon in Up the University: 
Recreating Higher Educaton in America’ note that attempts to make the 
university more efficient through accountability measures of the profes- 
soriate lead to miles of red tape, hours of meetings, confused students, 
and an infuriated professoriate. The Solomons also note that, peer re- 
view, so popular in our universities, given the bitter competitive and 
political atmosphere of the university and the dramatic differences in 
styles and approaches, not to mention the ideological differences con- 
cerning the same subject matter, is notoriously undependable as a form 
of evaluation. 

To ape business in the academic community, as Veblen noted in his 
Higher Learning in America,‘ is to incorporate the language of business 
into the jargon of colleges and universities. Terms such as accountability, 
performance assessment, outcomes, and portfolios reflect a language of 
control and bureaucracy. 


Historical Perspective 


Frederick Rudolph’ notes that in colonial times, professors were 
recruited from men who believed that in serving the cause of knowledge 
and truth by promoting liberal education, they were serving the cause of 
religion. He finds that some clergy who had health problems such as 
deafness or voices too weak to command a parish, turned to a college 
professorship as arest cure. Rudolph wrote that the concept of professors 
work divorced from the real world was dealt with in 1888. In that year, 
President Francis L. Patton of Princeton declared that college adminis- 
tration is a business in which trustees are partners, professors the 
salesmen and students the customers. Governing boards viewed them- 
selves as preservers of collegiate virtue, allowing professors to play 
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around with matters of curriculum but not allowing them to forget that 
definition and public image of the institution were special matters for 
trustee decision. R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin® discussed 
the demand for Lernfreiheit, which found fertile ground with Charles W. 
Eliot, President of Harvard from 1869 to 1909. Eliot promoted a threefold 
view of reform for higher education: first, an ideal of a university; second, 
an ideal of liberal education; and third the ideal of freedom of learning. 
Eliot was confronted with resistance to his elective system from the 
traditional liberal arts advocates such as Andrew F. West at Yale. But 
Eliot was in tune with those who saw the value of practical and utili- 
tarian studies. Although Eliot did not view his elective system as a 
reflection of a move toward efficiency, such proved the case in years to 
follow. Butts and Cremin’ referred to a Phi Beta Kappa address of 
Charles Francis Adams in 1883 entitled A College Fetish. Adams’ talk 
was an attack on the ideal of liberal education. He noted that a limited 
classical curriculum in the face of newer and more particle demands was 
fetish worship, pure and simple. Adams’ continued by noting that “...1am 
practical and of this world enough to believe that in a utilitarian and 
scientific age the living will not forever be sacrificed to the dead.” 

The land grant college Morrill Act of 1862 further expanded the 
movement toward the practical in higher education. In the early 1900s, 
Frederick Taylor’s .Scientific Management Theories led to concepts of 
efficiency in public schools. Raymond Callahan’s Cult of Efficiency 
demonstrated the inappropriateness of using business models for public 
schools. 


Movement Toward Accountability 


Although most college faculty members were evaluated by their 
department chairpersons and deans through the 1960s, change was in 
the air. With student protests of the 1960s, the public pushed legislators 
to impose ever more controls on college and university administration 
and faculty. Within the last five years, legislators have increasingly 
pushed legislation governing college and university evaluation of faculty 
performance. In general business models of efficiency have been fol- 
lowed. Terms such as reengineering, productivity, consumer focus, and 
total quality management have been utilized increasingly in university 
management. 

As a response, university and college administrators invoked a 
managerial culture in which educational outcomes were clearly specified 
and the criteria for judging performance could be identified and em- 
ployed.* Faculty members and others who move into managerial posi- 
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tions devote time and attention to specification of educational objectives 
or outcomes, and to the sequencing of autonomous instruction units, and 
to the selection and use of instructional methods that draw on resources 
other than the faculty member.’ Those individuals taking on managerial 
roles within the various colleges take on the role of a bureaucrat. 
Enhancing their turf and power by a multitude of rules, regulations and 
decrees, regardless of rationale, they add to the administrative hierar- 
chy with ever larger support staff. A state study, “The Higher Education 
Institutional Data Inventory of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor” 
identified an administrator to faculty ratio of 0.84 administrators for 
every faculty member or 3,180 faculty members and teaching assistants 
and 2,662 administrative and professional employees. Lisa A. Baker, 
responding to a legislative report that the ratio was the highest in the 
state, noted that additional employees were needed due to the operation 
of a medical research hospital by the university.'° 

As the administrative staff increased in recent years, university 
funds found their way into channels other than faculty salaries or 
instructional support facilities. Under the business model, faculty mem- 
bers became employees whose performance is measured by sophisticated 
but meaningless criteria. As the administrative staff increased, decision 
making became a threat to their prestige and power. To deflect such a 
threat, administrators turned to a committee model, having faculty 
committees give various consultation and advice. Should things go 
wrong, administrators could easily point to the committee machinery as 
the source of the decisions. 

Meanwhile, decrees, mandates, rules, and regulations proliferate as 
administrators pass along whatever new piece of state legislation emerges 
in addition to any innovation central administration receives from 
colleagues in the field. Faculty members face anxiety, tension, and con- 
cern as they try very hard to deal with an increasingly heavy teaching, 
advising, and publication role. Their tensions increase as they try to 
determine what is really important at evaluation time in the face of 
mixed signals. 

Financial rewards, when available, go first to those in the adminis- 
trative hierarchy, secondly to those who know how the game is played, 
and finally whatever is left to the remaining faculty. 


Reflections on the Budget Game 


Senior faculty face salary compression, new rules of the game as 
publication replaces service, and lack of recognition for their work to the 
point that many opt out of the system, so little valued is their expertise 
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and knowledge. Junior faculty, pressured to produce refereed journal 
articles, acquire grants, and present papers, feel anxiety and tension as 
they seek to respond to these pressures. Use of the current business 
model with its focus on bottom-line performance, dismissing or laying off 
thousands of workers, concentrating on efficiency over people needs, has 
resulted in college and university managers exploring avenues to en- 
courage senior faculty members to leave for salary savings. However, at 
most institutions, the salary differential between senior and junior 
faculty is minimal at best. 

Meanwhile, the literature on higher education focuses on the few 
institutions with high differentials. Andrew Hacker in “Too Many Full 
Professors: A Top-Heavy Pyramid”" reflects increasingly strident criti- 
cism of full tenured professors. He notes that the biggest item in college 
budgets has remained sacrosanct. Jobs and salaries of tenured faculty, 
Hacker notes, have gone virtually untouched. Pay for full professors can 
rise above $100,000 and can reach $60,000 in “second-tier” institutions. 
He continues by noting that students are increasingly taught by profes- 
sors even older than their parents and the age gap may hamper older 
professors insofar as effective teaching requires an awareness of young 
people’s sensibilities. With the elimination of mandatory retirement age, 
there is increasing concern with high health cost and potential lawsuits 
under the 1991 Civil Rights Act section or the American Disabilities Act 


from faculty who can no longer perform their duties. Since research 
studies to date on the subject finds that faculty members retire early, and 
very few stay on, the preoccupation with senior faculty appears unwar- 
ranted at best, and a ploy to use efficiency management methods for 
organizational restructuring. 


Reflections on Points of View 


Administrators often criticize faculty members for not being in their 
offices for advisement, suggesting most of the advisement is carried out 
by departmental secretaries. Faculty response is that they are pushed to 
present papers before professional associations, publish in refereed 
journals and, most of all, strive to acquire state, federal, or private 
foundation grants. For those who have the specialized skills to acquire 
grants, special status is achieved. The grantspersons have support 
services, little if any teaching loads, and are beneficiaries of a reward 
system tilted to such activity. William Arrowsmith, in his article entitled 
“The Future of Teaching,” noted that there must be something more than 
management by administrators; there must be leadership, which means 
a sense of the whole endeavor.”!” 
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This is especially important as we approach the 21st century, since 
assessment models pose a threat to the ideal of the university, to the 
pursuit of truth, and to unhindered inquiry. In Florida, as in Arkansas, 
there are currently ever more strident calls in the legislatures for elimin- 
ation or modification of tenure. The threat to academic freedom is real as 
the industrial model of efficiency begins to take center stage. I often show 
my classes a film entitled “perceptions” which depicts an efficiency 
engineer studying ways to cut costs of a symphony orchestra through 
what he called “minimax.” By cutting a Mozart piece by one-third, 
overhead costs of lighting, heating, or air conditioning could be reduced; 
by eliminating the violin section as well as those instruments whose 
players simply repeat notes, one could minimize the costs and maximize 
efficiency of those players still on stage. The film suggests the potential 
dangers of scientific management techniques. 

Applying inappropriate management theories to the educational 
endeavor may well lead to dysfunctional organizations. One can argue as 
Dewey did, in 1930, that “the loyalties which once held individuals, 
which gave them support, direction, and unity of outlook on life, have 
well-nigh disappeared. In consequence, individuals are confused and 
bewildered.”'* This appears to be the case with our higher education 
faculty as they seek to survive in a what Theodore Brameld once referred 
to as a crisis culture. 

A response in some states is collective bargaining contracts which 
allow some protection from excessive impingement on faculty class 
preparation time, but often limit innovation. Maintainence of the status 
quo may protect the unproductive. 

Meanwhile Departments of Higher Education in the various states, 
respond to current trends in social concerns. Currently many State 
Departments of Higher Education institute modified funding proposals, 
or what is perceived as bold new directions in assessment. Utilizing past 
funding formulas of Full-Time-Equivalent headcount together with 
allocation of resources on the basis of retention, graduation rates, and 
minority student and faculty retention and recruitment, they stress a 
social agenda through “equity funding.” These equity funding formulas 
create new challenges for assessment of higher education faculty. De- 
mands for higher education reform include raising standards for admis- 
sion, increasing curriculum requirements for degree programs, and 
stress on higher standards of student performance. At the same time, 
demands for equity require attention to those students with special 
remedial needs and various handicaps, and making extraordinary ef- 
forts to assure challenged students have all the support necessary to 
enable them to compete effectively. 
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Using standardized student rating systems to allocate resources 
among the faculty often fails to fulfill the original aim for faculty evalua- 
tion. The sole aim of student evaluation of faculty originally was to 
improve instruction. But, asin the industrial model, reductionism reigns 
supreme. Breaking totalities into parts allows for more effective itemiz- 
ing of behavior for measurement purposes. However, teaching-learning 
in colleges and universities differs from industrial models. Ideals, cre- 
ativity, innovation, responding to unpredictable human behavior pat- 
terns, open-door policies allowing students to have access to faculty for 
special advisement, serving on a multitude of university committees, 
and meeting with doctoral committees are all elements that cannot be 
effectively dealt with in the industrial or machine model. 


Reflections on Legal Factors and Assessment 


In our current litigious environment, lawsuits are proliferating in 
our higher education institutions as in our society. Although most law- 
suits dealing with evaluation and assessment concern nontenured fac- 
ulty issued terminal contracts, there have been a few cases that dealt 
with unequal allocation and distribution of resources between senior and 
junior faculty. Courts are challenged to consider whether faculty evalu- 
ation is fact or opinion. Traditionally, courts have held that opinions are 
protected, but only statements of facts can serve as a basis for liability in 
defamation suits. 

A 1990 case, Rosenthal v. Regents of the University of California 269 
Cal. Rptr. 788 (Ct.App. 1990), involved a professor serving as a depart- 
ment chair who was the subject of a report by a university committee 
evaluating the effectiveness of the department. He claimed certain 
statements in the evaluation report defamed him, but the trial court 
found for the university. On appeal to the California Court of Appeals, 
the professor’s claim was found nonactionable because statements in the 
report were opinions of the reviewing committee. 

The United States Supreme Court in Milkovich v. Loraine Journal 
Co. rejected a wholsesale defamation exemption for anything that might 
be labeled opinion. The Supreme Court ruling noted that a statement of 
opinion which does not contain a provably false factual connotation will 
receive full consitutional protection.’ The issue for colleges and univer- 
sities is that reliance on evaluation or assessment for personnel decisions 
will require care that any statements made have some factual basis and 
absence of malice. 

The Wirsing v. Board of Regents of the University of Colorado, 739 F. 
Supp. 551 (D. Colorado 1990) case is interesting. The finding of the 
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Federal Court of Appeals was that if an evaluation or assessment system 
is university policy incorporated into a faculty contract and personnel 
policy for all employees it is a valid requirement. Whether or not it is a 
threat to academic freedom and tenure is for future court cases to decide. 

As our researchers point out, evaluation is the process of delineating, 
obtaining, and providing useful information for judging decision alterna- 
tives. Assessment is used broadly like evaluation to indicate the use of 
both formal and informal data-gathering procedures and the combining 
of the data in a global fashion to reach an overall judgment. Ideally one 
should never measure or evaluate the worth of a person but character- 
istics or properties of people such as their scholastic potential.'* The 
challenge of university department heads is to use such measures with 
integrity and not get entangled in a subtle web of political game playing 
which lead to faculty morale problems. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


Marla Allegre and Michael Guista (1993), Russell D. Young (1993), 
George W. Carey (1993), Michael Platt (1993), Richard Alan Engdahl et 
al. (1993), Debra Q. O’ Connell and Donald J. Dickinson (1993), Louis 
Goldman (1993), and Wayne E. Hensley (1993) all explored various 
aspects of assessment. These researchers found: 


1) Assessment procedures do not serve a goal of improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

2) Current forms of student evaluation and peer review of faculty 
should be replaced by review of faculty performance through pro- 
fessional organizations. 

3) Student evaluation of faculty has led to a lowered quality of education. 

4) Current faculty evaluation methods are limited in effectiveness. 

5) Student evaluation of faculty is used as an instrument of intimida- 
tion to force conformity to politically correct standards. 

6) Current assessment models of faculty do not eliminate poor or below- 
average teachers. 

7) Student evaluation is one of several factors contributing to the de- 
cline of U.S. universities’ standards. 

8) Assessment through standardized forms of evaluation belittle stu- 
dents by blending them into an anonymous mass and emphasize 
that writing is unimportant. 

9) Assessment measures currently in use, rather than increasing stu- 
dents’ influence, enhance administrators’ power and pose a danger 
to intellectual freedom. 

10)The timing of grading on student evaluations effects the outcome 
and leads to grade inflation. 
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The Future 


One of the philosophers whom I have worked with through the years 
always ended his presentations by noting that things cannot be as upbeat 
as we might wish them to be, nor as negative as our worst pessimists 
might foresee. Challenges faced by our institutions of higher education 
will eventually be balanced through an Aristotelian Golden Mean which 
seeks an equilibrium among competing strengths and weaknesses within 
organizations. 

Faculty resources are very precious and, although currently higher 
education institutions face a multitude of challenges from single-interest 
groups, all is not lost. Faculty members can work to demonstrate their 
needs for freedom from the business model of bureaucracy and efficiency 
and stress the ideal of the university. Under the concept of the ideal of 
the university, the professoriate would be free from excessive bureau- 
cratic challenges. Resources of the university could more adequately be 
funneled into facilities for enhancing the teaching-learning process. 
That there is discontent with the university—its management and mis- 
sion—is clear as parents, who pay an increasing share of the costs 
through higher tuition rates, are beginning to seek reform within the 
system. Together with state legislatures, parents will seek refonn of 
higher education as they have with the public schools. We need to be 
aware, however, that any meaningful end result of public school reform 
has been minimal at best, and has led to a language of distrust and in- 
spection at worst.” 

One response to the challenges facing university faculty would be to 
articulate more fully the aim or mission of higher education in a demo- 
cratic society. Shared dialogue, search for a more effective social system, 
quest for a common value system, and building interchange between and 
among disciplines might be a start to dealing with the pressing issues 
facing higher education institution administrators facing ever new legis- 
lative demands for a variety of conflicting assessment measures, faculty 
concerns with dysfunctional evaluation systems, and parents wanting to 
know why tuition rates are increasing. 

It might also be helpful for the various populaces within colleges and 
universities to have access to information as to the way resources are 
distributed. Philosophers of education have an important role to play in 
identifying challenges to intellectual and academic freedom. This is a 
matter of integrity to our profession as well as to a professional ethic. 
There is acrisis of confidence in our culture and our institutions. Threats 
to our institutional and individual integrity ought be balanced with a 
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recognition that our professoriate must be a treasured and valued na- 
tional resource. Nowhere is this better expressed than in the plurality 
opinion of four supreme court justices with two concurring justices 
expressing similar thoughts in Sweezy v. New Hampshire, 354 U.S. 234 
(1957): 


The essentiality of freedom in the community of American universities 
is almost self evident. No one should underestimate the vital role in a 
democracy that is played by those who guide and train our youth. To 
impose any straitjacket upon the intellectual leaders in our colleges 
and universities would imperil the future of our nation.... Scholarship 
cannot flourish in an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. Teachers 
and students must always remain free to inquire, to study and to 
evaluate, to gain new maturity and understanding; otherwise, our 
civilization will stagnate and die. (354 U.S. at 250) 


Eventually it will be helpful for faculty morale if available resources 
were distributed more equitably. As Denis K. Magner" notes after three 
years of skimpy raises, college administrators in 1994-95 had pay in- 
creases significantly above inflation. Median salaries rose some 4.4 
percent, two-year college administrators salary rose some 5.4 percent, 
while doctoral institution administrators had salary increases of some 
5.1 percent. Magner finds it is unclear how faculty salaries fared in 1994- 
95, but he suspects raises around a 4 percent average. Mary A. Burgan, 
general secretary of the American Association of University Professors, 
in the same issue of the Chronicle of Higher, notes that the faculty she 
knows are not getting those kinds of raises, they increasingly have 
salaries frozen, or are getting a flat dollar amount that is minuscule in 
percentage terms, and in some places they are having to negotiate pay 
deferrals. College and university faculty are everywhere struggling with 
equitable distribution of resources as various formulas are being utilized 
and explored. Most of the efforts, however, are based on quantification 
to deal with essential subjective measures. Even when qualitative 
measures are used, the stress is on categorization, departmentalization, 
and quantification of faculty performance. This falls short of an adequate 
system of equitable distribution of available resources. 
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Stages and Transitions 
in Cognitive Development 


M. L. Johnson 
Colorado State University 


Stage theory has historically been used by psychologists to describe 
developmental processes, using landmarks to identify major changes in 
type of behavior. Stage theory is a passive explanation of the develop- 
mental process and an individual’s status at a time point. A review of 
theory is included only as a backdrop for the more dynamic transition 
theory. 

A key question in developmental theory is whether movement 
between stages is genetic or accidental, in a naturalistic way, or whether 
stage transitions can be orchestrated by thoughtfully structuring spe- 
cific educational experiences. If stage transitions are subject to an 
experience effect, then what are the most effective learning activities for 
the respective stage-to-stage passages? 

As a preface to this study, please note that there are numerous 
operational definitions of cognitive development used in the literature, 
from Freud’s' “mental life” to Graves” “personal values.” At the risk of 
oversimplification, the developmental structuralists cited herein have 
been grouped together. Cognitive development, as discussed in this 
paper, refers qualitatively to how a person thinks, i.e., styles or process- 
ing type, rather than to some speed-tested task proficiency. 


Introduction to Stage Theory 


Human changes in cognitive processing have been attributed to 
maturation and type of experience. These cognitive changes may relate 
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to personal philosophy, to strategies employed to solve problems, or to 
individual/social group orientation. The radical acceleration of change 
now being experienced in American culture is being precipitated by 
information and technology and is perterbating changes in both the 
individual and the social order. 

One popular approach to explaining changes in human cognitive pro- 
cessing is the use of the developmental stage model. The assumption 
implicit in the stage model is that “development tends to be sequential 
and hierarchical for all individuals; though they can stop and regress.” 
Rate of movement through the stages and the time spent at a specific 
stage appear to be unimportant. A specific position on the developmental 
hierarchy is thought to determine global philosophy, or how the indi- 
vidual sees himself or herself and the world. These are qualitative 
changes in sophistication, rather than just quantitative changes in timed 
proficiency. 


Continuity vs. Discontinuity 

Human development is sometimes examined against the continuity 
vs. discontinuity concepts. The concept of continuity postulates a rela- 
tively smooth graph line of development, steadily ascending from child- 
hood through adulthood. Conversely, the concept of discontinuity postu- 
lates a series of central tendencies at plateaus along the development. 
The plateaus would represent stages, steps, or positions at which an 
individual may pause momentarily or lodge permanently. 

The physical growth charts in Pressey and Kuhlen’ serve as a model 
for the discontinuity concept. The health-weight growth charts clearly 
show discontinuity in the adolescent years, as reported in magnitude of 
change. At the end of adolescence, change rate is shown to decrease into 
relative stability (See Figure 1). Observing average scores annually 
revealed the considerable change in values away from what could have 
been a smooth line from age 1 to 21 years; hence the adolescent growth 
spirit is an example of discontinuity. 

Ifthere are corrolary processes represented in human physchological 
development, the concept of discontinuity would be validated. It would 
then follow that certain factors, genetic and environmental, could influ- 
ence acceleration and plateauing of development. These dramatic quali- 
tative changes in cognitive processing are significantly different from 
antecedent abilities. 


The Stage Paradigm 


Interpreting developmental data with a stage paradigm is currently 
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Figure 1 


Average Gains in Body Weight 
for Females and Males Age 1 to 21 Years. 
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(Re-drawn from Pressey & Kuhlen, Psychological Development through the 
Lifespan. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957, p. 29). 





very popular. A computer search of general literature revealed its use as 
stages of ergonomics, college student value development stages, stages 
in perceptual development, stages in change, stages in the development 
of psychotherapy, stages of understanding (time) duration, and stages in 
one’s career. Interestingly, the smoothed graph line of verbal task ability 
shown in Figure 2 is usually artificially dissected into components to fit 
the stage paradigm. This artificial segmentation is conveniently used in 
explaining cognitive development because any break or deviation from 
a smoothed curve line is construed to mean qualitative development 
discontinuity. 

The term “stage” was derived from the Latin term stare, which 
means “to stand.” The original term was transliterated through Old 
French to the term “stage,” which could be variously translated as 
“position,” “place,” or “habitation.” The “place” where actors performed 
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Figure 2 


Average Verbal Task Ability Changes on an Absolute Scale, 
Not Adjusted for Age Norms. 
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The slight break from smooth line continuity could be interpreted as 
qualitative processing style changes. 





was a “stage,” and it was on such a place that Shakespeare paraded the 
human pageant in Act 2, Scene 7 of As You Like It. Stage theory ofhuman 
development was born as follows: 


All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

Then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, _ 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the leopard, 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise sayings and usual instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
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Within spectacles on nose and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

No teeth, no eyes, no taste, no anything.® 


Stage Progression 

Stage theory typically postulates the necessity of step-wise progres- 
sion, addressing each position in the hierarchy. Maslow insisted that the 
respective motivation levels, within his vertical hierarchical needs mo- 
del, must each be satisfied in order to prevent abnormal compulsive trait 
behavior.® Luria supported qualitative sequencing of developmental 
capacity with his data on Russian peasant cognition. His observations 
support the role of environment in cognitive development. He compared 
peasants who had no formal schooling with peasants who had a few years 
of formal education. Individuals with no formal education had major 
problems in abstract reasoning. For example, one of the logic problems 
presented to both groups was as follows: “Cotton grows in hot arid 
climates. England is a cool climate. Will cotton grow in England?” The 
peasants with no formal schooling could not abstract generalizations 
from the data presented. They would reply, “I don’t know. I would have 
to go to England to see if cotton would grow there.” 

Stage progression has been conceptualized in various horizontal and 
vertical models. However, stage development models all structure a step, 
stage, or position on which the individual can, at least briefly, stand to 
see her or his world from a new perspective. The stages indicate quali- 
tative cognitive changes where the type of thinking emerges as different 
from preceding behavior. A composite version of stage model is shown in 
Figure 3. The typical cognitive task processing (as in school timed tests) 
is shown as a solid line superimposed over Schaie’s qualitative stage 
categories.® 

It is difficult to cleanly extirpate cognitive development from the 
broader dynamics of personality, and to do so is to risk simplistic 
dualism. The works of Gilligan, Kohlberg,’° and Riegel" clearly show 
movement across the indistinct line of cognition and personality. 


Psychodynamic Stage Theory 


Psychologists, dealing with human psychodynamics, listen to the 
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Figure 3 


A Composite Stage Model of Cognitive Development 
from Infancy to Senescence 
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motivations, the polarities, and the tensions within the individual, as the 
patient weaves a tapestry of conscious and unconscious thought and 
dreams. Present and future choices are interpreted by the therapist 
through the patient’s filter of remembered experiences and adaptations 
during critical stages of childhood. Stage development theory is a key 
component of psychodynamic psychology. 


Freud’s Stages 

Freud developed the therapeutic methods of free association and 
dream interpretation. His perceptions of human development were quite 
biased toward sexuality. Thus, his stages of human development became 
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“psychosexual stages.” He proposed that the emergence of these stages 
was genetically determined by maturation. Mental life followed the law 
of conservation of energy: energy cannot be created or destroyed, only 
transformed. Thus, an individual’s psychic energy (libido) flows from 
stage-to-stage. These proposed stages are described as follows: 


Oral stage: The individual seeks oral stimulation during the first years. 

Anal stage: During this stage, lasting until about age three, pleasurable 
feelings center around the rectal control and defecation. 

Phallic stage: During this highly critical development stage, from years 
three to six, the individual focuses on the genital area. 

Latency period (stage): From age six to puberty sexual feelings become 
less obvious and children focus on moral and esthetic interests. 

Genital stage: Emerging with puberty, sensual pleasure is transferred 
to mature relationships with persons of the opposite sex. 


In Freud’s system, navigation through each of the stages is essential 
to psychological health. Becoming fixated at a particular stage produces 
an adult with an immature personality. Stage theory is an essential 
construct of Freud’s psychodynamic explanation of human behavior. 


Erikson’s Stages 

Erikson modified Freud’s concepts to fit his observations of humans 
in a wide variety of settings: European, American, and Native American. 
He observed a wider range of life activities and age span than Freud, and 
thus developed a more comprehensive taxonomy of stages. Erikson 
essentially kept Freud’s stages but added four of his own to cover the life 
span. His stages of development are illustrated in Figure 4.'” 

Erikson viewed the human development process as a resolution 
between the tension of needs and social demands. At each of his eight 
stages resolution of conflict, complete or partial, must be reached before 
ascendance to a successive stage is possible. Failure to resolve the need- 
demand tension can result in cognitive-emotional disorders that affect 
the rest of the life span. 


Cognitive/Ethical Theories 


The present century has seen considerable interest in studying the 
process of thought and the factors that interplay in the development of 
cognition and ethics. Computer models have been developed for explain- 
ing the general process of thinking, with little reference to developmen- 
tal structuralism.' Traditional stage theory has been adapted to explain 
the developmental processes leading from infancy to mature adult 
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Figure 4 


Erikson’s Proposed Sequence 
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thinking. It should be noted that the authorities cited hereforth in this 
chapter are basically dualistic, attending primarily to the cognitive 
domain. 


Piaget’s Stages 

Piaget was primarily interested in the process of knowing and its end 
result: knowledge. An interest in epistemology led him to systematically 
study children’s answers to problems, postulating that wrong answers 
could provide clues to the nature of their thinking. Eventually wrong and 
right answer patterns, to progressionally more difficult questions, lead 
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him to conclude that there were sequential stages in development. His 
two essential postulates are: 1) stages emerge in a constant order of 
succession; and 2) neither nature nor nurture independently explain the 
development of mental processes. Piaget’s cognitive development stages 
are described as follows: 


Sensorimotor period: This phase of infantile development is subdivided 
into six stages. The basic descriptors of the stages are sensing and 
moving. After this stage Piaget makes no further reference to the 
psychomotor domain. 

Representational period: This period is sequentially divided into pre- 
operational thought and concrete-operational thought stages. The 
cognitive operations are basically object lessons. 

Formal-operational period: This propositions management period is 
one in which an individual can manipulate symbols and ideas to 
solve problems." 


Piaget was keenly interested in finding a biological basis for knowing 
or the cognitive process. His system is a step-wise maturational model of 
stages; however, he did not factor into his stage theory any consideration 
for major contribution from cultural context experiences.’ The previ- 
ously cited data from Russian peasants is evidence for more heavily 
weighting the formatting effect of the cultural factor in developing 
higher order reasoning ability. Although Piaget’s contemporaries, Pressey 


and Kuhlen clearly showed that experiential factors of culture have a 
significant effect on cognitive function, he did not consider the culture 
factor. 


Kohlberg’s Ethical/Cognitive Development 

Kohlberg emphasized that experiential biased cognitive develop- 
ment is the most important factor in socialization. He was influenced by 
the social learning theory of Miller and Dollard.'® Although the child is 
influenced informationally by parents, other adults, and peers, it is 
through interactive trials that they personalize norms. Thus, children 
basically socialize themselves as they learn to act in competent, accept- 
able ways. 

Using ethical decision scenarios to elicit a subject’s response, Kohlberg 
classified responses into type categories. He then proposed a progressive 
series of six type categories or stages: three main categories with two 
subdivisions each for moral reasoning. Kohlberg’s three main stages are 
described as follows: 


Premoral level: Value is placed on physical acts and needs and not on 
social standards. 
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Conventional level: Value is placed on conserving the social norms and 
on expectations of other people. 

Principled level: Value is placed on self-validated principles and norms 
that can be generalized to other contexts. 


Kohlberg started with Piaget’s stage model of cognitive development 
and extended it to a comprehensive construct of cognitive/ethical stage 
(level) theory. Since he found significant variance in ethical reasoning 
level in specific age groups, Kohlberg placed considerable emphasis on 
socialization and general environmental influence. However, higher 
level ethical reasoning seemed to be biologically affected, because he 
observed that mature reasoning did not appear before late childhood and 
early adolescence. Like Piaget, Kohlberg’s work needs cross-cultural 
validation to identify the relative contributions of genetic determined 
development and cultural-experiential development influences. As in all 
developmental structuralism stage models, there is an assumption of 
dramatic qualitative differences emerging over a relatively short time 
duration, where the new characteristics are qualitatively different from 
preceding stages. 


Perry’s Cognitive/Ethical Positions 
Perry used an interview method to assess the thought processes of 
college students. After considerable effort to develop objectivity and 


reliability of raters, who listened to the recorded interviews, Perry 
concluded that entering level college students could be differentiated 
from upperclassmen by the type of thought process being employed. 
Perry and associates developed a continuum on which the qualitative 
style of cognitive/ethical “logic” or thinking processes could be type- 
classified. A summary of the first five stages is as follows: 


Position one: Basic duality—we versus others and right and wrong. All 
problems are solved by conformity. 

Position two: Pre-legitimate multiplicity—Multiplicity is perceived, 
but only as alien or unreal. 

Position three: Sub-ordinate multiplicity—Some implications of multi- 
plicity may be perceived, but authorities have most of the right 
answers. 

Position four: Subordinate relativism—Absolutes may be doubled, but 
objective strategies cannot be focused on human affairs. 

Position five: Relativism—Relativism is accepted as a way of perceiv- 
ing. Evidence can be accepted as supporting a particular view 
point.!” 


Perry’s developmental scheme is a continuum of sequentially more 
sophisticated cognitive/ethical processes. The type of thought strategy 
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and supportive values, were observed to change as a function of age or 
years in school. His work explains the shaved characteristics of people 
who are gathered on a particular cognitive/ethical developmental stage. 
However, does little to elucidate the stage-to-sage transition dynamics. 
Perry’s cognitive positions are basically an extension of Piaget’s develop- 
mental stage framework. 


Psychobiosocial Structuralism 


Graves perceived human development in a manner much different 
from other structuralists. He observed a progressional hierarchy of 
personal values congruent with Piaget, Maslow, and Perry. However, he 
noted a repetitive harmonic in the progressional hierarchy. That is, he 
observed that upper levels of the developmental hierarchy contain 
elements of earlier stages. Houston (p. 125) poetically describes the 
recapitulative relationship between memory of the past and tension of 
the present in the progressional stages or systems (i.e., between stage 
two and six) as follows: 


Although we are citizens of at least two worlds, we have forgotten the 
uses and the ecology of the inner world. As we are about to become 
citizens in a universe richer by far than any we have ever known, we 
deeply need our archetype, our Beloved in the depth world, to partner 
us in this larger citizenship. Our Beloved and godded guide knows the 
patterns, forms, and places where the vast latencies and psycho- 
spiritual knowings are coded.'® 


The Fractal Geometry Value Scale 

Lynch and Kordis provide an intriguing extension of Grave’s struc- 
tural developomentalism. Like Perry (1970) they link subjectivity and 
perception; using the concept of “worldview” to describe the individual’s 
projection of reality from a particular stage reference point. Figure 5 
shows a unique developmental hierarchy. Actually, the odd and even 
numbered stages are split. The odd numbers (1, 3, 5, 7, 9) identify 
individualistic type stages, and the even numbers (2, 4, 6, 8, 10) identify 
group oriented stages. The repetitive harmonics in the hierarchy are 
called “fractals”; with higher level stages containing some elements of 
antecedent stages. 

The system of sequential harmonics, or fractals, used for explaining 
human development, is a structure that integrates biology, psychology 
and sociology principles. Individuals, by choice and/or circumstance, can 
move up the hierarchy, become fixed at a stage or regress to a prior stage. 
The principles are much the same as the antecedent structural 
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Figure 5 


The Fractal Geometry of Human Values 
as a Cognitive Development Scale 


Individualistic Stage Types 


Expansionist-9 10-Imaginist 
Qualitative 


Cognitive Choice Seeker-7 8-Renewalist 
Proficiency; 


Achiever-5 6-Involver 


2-Kinsperson 





Comunal Stage Types 





Low Developmental Stages High 


(Re-drawn from Lynch, D. and Kordis, P.L. Strategy of the Dolphin. New York: 
Wm. Morrow and Co., 1988, p. 127.) 





developmentalists. The primary stages or systems for developmental 
structures are described as follows: 


Stage 1: Subsistence—This individual barely exists from day-to-day; 
as a gatherer in the wilds, as a custodial mentally incapable or as 
a homeless drifter. 

Stage 2: Kinsperson—This individual gains identity from group, clan 
or fraternity. The family may be biological or of convenience; as in 
the regulars on the T.V. show “Cheers”. 

Stage 3: Loner—The second level of individuality in which the person 
is the center of the worldview. This popular Hollywood stereotype 
is personified by James Dean and Clint Eastwood. 

Stage 4: Loyalist—This sacrificial person subordinates present per- 
sonal interests to a cause or power broker. Richard Nixon’s inti- 
mate cadre of supporters (plumbers) were loyalists. 

Stage 5: Achiever—The individual that calculates effort and outcome 
to gain the greatest effect. Like the individualists in Stages 1 and 
3, the achiever is self-centered. 
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Stage 6: Involver—The democratic, team player person balances 
inner growth with effort for causes worthy of human elevation. The 
Perry correlate is Position Six or above. 

Stage 7: Choice Seeker—This existential individualist lives ex- 
pressly, experientially and altruistically; balancing self and larger 
humanistic issues. Achievement is a means to the larger end of 
meaningful existence.'® 


Analysis 

The Graves fractal model of human development is a unique descrip- 
tive synthesis. Using a hierarchy that splits individualism and commu- 
nalism provides a more sensitive gradation that other earlier structur- 
alism. The idea of harmonics, or fractals, repeating earlier themes yet 
with more complexity, is also an original addition to structural 
developmentalism. Most of the basic assumptions of stage theory are 
seen in the Lynch and Kordis adaptation of the Graves model. 


Overview of Transition Theory 


Ifthere really are human cognitive development stages, what are the 
mechanisms that propel or enable transition from stage-to-stage? What 
is it that enabled the William Shakespeares, the Alber Schweitzers, and 
the John F. Kennedys to reach their stature? Is it an unfolding of genetic 
potentials? Or, are transitional movements, either ascending or regres- 
sive, influenced by environmental experiences? Can these environmen- 
tal experiences be orchestrated to produce stage-to-stage development? 
Whether the experiences are termed “transitions” or “intervention” 
mechanisms, there is a critical need for catalysts to develop higher order 
thinking skill staging. 


Naturalistic Interpretation 

The naturalistic position postulates that primary cognitive and ethi- 
cal development is precipitated from organic or chance factors. One 
version of the naturalistic philosophy was espoused by Rousseau.” Rous- 
seau contended that potential for optimum development is contained in 
the new born individual. He observed the corrupt society of 18th century 
France and concluded that children would optimally develop if removed 
from society until they were completely matured. Thus, “true” education 
is something that happens from within that individual; quite apart from 
society. 

Surprisingly, the contemporary higher education expert Astin has 
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embraced another version of the naturalistic social interaction view- 
point. In discussing ways to reform and strengthen higher education he 
postulated that students interacting with students in an academic 
context, itself, is the significant transition mechanism of higher odor 
cognitive development. He stated: 


In many ways the philosophy underlying a liberal education is a 
testimony to the value of the peer group. In other works, a liberal 
education assumes that a little bit of serendipity is a good thing. Allow 
young people to go away from home and to live together in an academic 
environment for a while, and some good things will happen. Often we 
really have no idea what these good things will be, but the students will 
seldom disappoint us.”! 


Some scholars, such as Sheehy” and Fisher,” link development 
anthropologically to prehistoric factors. They conclude that culture 
based behaviors are passed forward “genetically” through subconscious 
cultural transmission. Fisher’s position is that within limited param- 
eters of individual choice, recapitulative behaviors learned in prehistoric 
times are elicited in all generations because it is in the human genetic 
code. Interestingly, she postulates that generations of cultural behavior 
norms somehow become encoded in human DNA. However, if a particu- 
lar human behavior has a genetic basis, the instinct will be characteristic 
of all individuals in the species. This is termed “specie specific behavior”. 
If, on the other hand, some individuals of the species do not demonstrate 
the behavior in question, it is not a naturalistic genetic based behavior; 
the behavior is culturally determined. 


Role of the Individual 

Covey writes of his own sudden insight into the problem of human 
developmental transitions. He was studying the mechanistic S-R psy- 
chologies, which postulated that human behavior is based on external 
reinforcement by experimenter (teacher’s) choice or a chance environ- 
mental experience.” He, like the pioneer Goldstein,” concluded that the 
individual is the key player in motivated behavior. There are behavior 
choices and results of these choices. Individuals have both the free will 
of choice and the responsibility to fully engage in the choice—conse- 
quence scenarios of life. From this perspective explanation of stage-to- 
stage transitions is incomplete without inclusion of the potential for 
active individual choice; in response to orchestrated educational experi- 
ences or to chance environmental confrontations. 


Causative Agent in Development 
Search for the mechanism that enables or precipitates transition 
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form stage-to-stage in the developmental hierarchy is a search for the 
causative agent. Causative agent is the key factor in stage-to-stage 
transition. Rousseau’s enthusiasm for “separating children from society 
to let them develop” places him in the genetic camp along with Sheehy 
and Fisher. However, cross-cultural analysis, showing naive groups and 
individuals tht are unable to function at higher cognitive levels, raises 
questions for attribution of cognitive/affective/value development to 
genetic factors. 

Even with its structural elegance, the concept of fractal geometry of 
human values explanation of stage transitions is passive; depending 
upon chance opportunity and undefined metaphysical “attractors”. Ac- 
cordingly, “existence” and “certainty attractors” may, under certain 
conditions, yield to the “choice attractor” enabling one to catapult over 
the lip of one “bowl of influence” to the next stage-system. Thus, Lynch 
and Kordis’ development theory implies an eschatological vision of 
immanent progressive movement through the fractal systems in the 
future where development rests temporarily or permanently. This meta- 
phor of stage transitions does not specify the educational or contextual 
factors prerequisite to growth. The mechanism of stage-to-stage transi- 
tion needs to be defined in more specific terms than reference to 
metaphor. 

To the credit of Lynch—Kordis and associates, they are active in 
conducting workshops to improve cognitive processing. These work- 
shops typically include: 1) Assessment of the participant’s stage of 
development on the fractal scale; 2) Detailed description of positions on 
the entire rage of developmental fractals; and 3) Group activities in- 
tended for insight and competency development. 

The developmental psychologist Riegel struggled with the problem 
of stage-to-stage transition. He theorized that an individual’s biological, 
psychological and sociological development proceeds independently to 
cause periodic dissonance. Developmental leaps (stage-to-stage) occur 
when the individual synchronizes these internal factors. Thus, a chance 
crisis precipitates stage transitioning. 


Developmental Tasks 


The concept of “developmental tasks” is a systematic response to 
movement from stage-to-stage. Erikson acknowledged the necessity for 
stage bridges between his life cycle stages. He maintained that: 


Each phase of the life cycle is characterized by a phase-specific 
developmental task which must be solved in it, though this solution 
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is prepared in the previous phases and is worked out further in 
subsequent ones. Each phase is described in terms of the extremes of 
successful and unsuccessful solutions which can be arrived at in it, 
though in reality the outcome is a balance between these extremes: (1) 
basic trust vs. mistrust; (2) autonomy vs. shame and doubt; (3) 
initiative vs. guilt; (4) industry vs. inferiority; (5) identity vs 
identity diffusion; (6) intimacy vs. isolation; (7) generativity vs. 
stagnation; (8) integrity vs. despair.” 


The primary reference for developmental tasks is Havighurst. In his 
classic work, Havighurst expanded the concept of developmental tasks, 
form prior contributors, as a response to the need expressed by his 
students who were beginning their teaching careers. The students 
wanted help in structuring growth experiences for their classrooms. 
Havighurst’s analysis of his work indicates his utilitarian purpose in 
developing the concept. He describes his work as follows: 


The developmental-task concept occupies middle ground between the 
two opposed theories of education: the theory of freedom—that the child 
will develop best ifleft as free as possible, and the theory of constraint— 
that the child must learn to become a worthy, responsible adult through 
restraints imposed by his society. A developmental task is midway 
between an individual need and a societal demand. It assumes an active 
learner interacting with an active social environment. Accordingly it is 
a useful concept for students who would relate human development and 
behavior to problems...” 


Havighurst based his version of developmental tasks on embryologi- 
cal stages and transitions. He reasoned that human development, after 
birth, is a form of recapitulation of stages and transitions that had 
occurred to the individual prior to birth. Observation of thalidomide 
babies, born without arms, ears or with seal-like flippers for legs, 
suggested that there was a “time of ascendancy” for specific development 
in the maturation cycle. He metaphorically concluded that optimum 
cognitive, psychomotor and social development is subject to the “time of 
ascendancy” principle. For any individual, the optimum ascendancy 
time was missed in the life cycle the specific task would not be developed, 
or retro-developed with great difficulty, at a later date. A sample of his 
developmental tasks, specific to children, is shown as Figure 6. 

Havigurst was aware of developmental psychology’s structuralists 
who posed the existence of “critical” periods in human development. 
However, he took the utilitarian step to develop bridges between the 
stages. Inner and outer forces are seen as set for the individual as series 
of developmental tasks which must be mastered in order to become a 
successful person. 
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Figure 6 


A Sample of Havighurst’s Developmental Tasks for Children 


Agents Principally Involved in Tasks 
of Middle Childhood Adolescence 


1. To get along with 
age-mates 
2. Learning an 

appropriate 
masculine or 
feminine role 

. Develop basic 
intellectual skills 

. Choosing and 
preparing for an 
occupation 

. Developing attitudes 
toward social groups 
and social 
institutions 

. Becoming 
independent of 
parents and other 
adults 

. Developing 
conscience and 
moral judgment 

. Forming a system of 
ethics and a scale of 
values 





The sources for developmental tasks are: (1) physical maturation; (2) 
cultural pressures of society; and (3) personal aspirations and values of 
the individual. The outline for an educator/psychologist/parent to struc- 
ture specific developmental tasks for stage-to-stage transition is as 
follows: 


The Nature of the Task. A brief definition. 

Biological Basis. What the biological sciences can tell us about this 
task. Howis the physical maturation of the individual related to its 
accomplishment? How do individual physical difference affect 
accomplishment of task? 

Psychological Basis. What can psychology tell us about this task? 
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How is the mental development of the individual related to it? How 
do the values and aspirations of the individual affect accomplish- 
ment of this task? How is the task related to individual differences 
of mind and personality? How do success and failure in this task 
influence personality? 

Cultural Basis. What can sociology and social anthropology tell us 
about this task? How does the task vary from one culture to 
another? How is the task defined in the upper, middle, and lower 
class in America? 

Educational Implications. What are the responsibilities of general 
education for helping youth accomplish this task? How well are 
these responsibilities now met? How might the educational system 
do better in relations to this task?” 


The development task concept has been largely ignored by trendy 
psychology in deference to critical period structuralism. The attraction 
of structuralism’s stages is its utility for categorizing and explaining. 
Capability to explain is a major purpose of science. However, in the case 
of the human condition, developmental psychology’s structuralism pro- 
vides only a passive set of verbage when an active facilitator for change 
is critically needed. Re-examining the concept of facilitating stage-to- 
stage transitioning should provide the basis for facilitating human 
growth. 


Structured Experiences 


Informal and chance events that precipitate cognitive/ethical devel- 
opment are inadequate in view of the need to address the higher order 
cognitive skills in contemporary society. Development needs to be direc- 
tionally positive and accelerated in pace. Thus, critical thinking and 
problem solving have become a priority in secondary and post-secondary 
curriculum agenda. 

Cognitive/ethical development has historically been at least a tacit 
purpose in secondary and post-secondary education. The traditional 
liberal arts philosophy of education purposed that students should come 
to understand the world for understanding’s sake; knowledge is an end 
within itself. An opposing philosophy is that learning and knowledge 
should have a utilitarian purpose in improving the individual and the 
social order. However, both positions demand an active transition 
mechanism. 


Classical Study 
General education, also called liberal education, dominated higher 
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education until the turn of the century. Liberal education’s idea of a 
university was to cultivate the mind for nothing more than intellectual 
excellence because education enlarges, in imagination, the scope and 
panorama of human experience. 

Liberal education, thus conceived, used great books, history and 
science to free and enlarge the mind. Comprehension and understanding 
was achieved by reasoning and testing ideas in dialogue. Because human 
beings are assumed to have remained much the same, the ancient Greco- 
Roman curriculum formed the core of liberal education. This curriculum, 
the seven liberal arts, is called the trivium (grammar, logic, rhetoric) and 
the quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music) served to 
dually educate for morality and for intellectual power. Though there is 
some difference of opinion in classical liberal education, both virtue and 
rationality have been projected as end products. However, virtue and 
rationality are the passive concomitants, or incidental side effects, of 
studying the Greco-Roman liberal arts. Blocher’s critique is included as 
follows: 


Much of the tradition of American higher education has been based 
upon a rather dimly rational adoration of the medieval ideal of the 
liberal arts as the cornerstones of education. Recently, I completed a 
three-year stint on a “Counsel for Liberal Education” in a very large 
American University. This Committee was comprised of a group of 


distinguished university professors and administrators who were spe- 
cifically charged with preserving the rather dubious virtue of the 
undergraduate programs in their commitment to liberal education. 

The most striking feature of the deliberations of this august body 
was its almost complete inability to agree on what was meant by the 
term liberal education. The notions advanced by members literally 
ranged from a naive enumeration of virtues that was highly reminis- 
cent of the Boy Scout Oath and Law, to an exposition of the ancient 
“mental muscles” theory of transfer of training that largely equated the 
worth of a learning experience with its strength as an aversive stimu- 
lus.” 


Transition Education 

Wales was confronted with the utilitarian problem of getting senior 
engineering students to perform the critical thinking necessary for 
completing their independent senior projects. Contemporary education 
tends to develop memorization of facts, concepts, and processes. The 
engineering students had been effectively trained to follow, to remember 
and not to creatively problem-solve.” 

Wales, and his associates, attacked the problem in typical engineer- 
ing fashion; identifying the contributing factors and deriving a solution. 
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Their solution was a series of group exercises, called Guided Design, that 
guide students through problem scenarios to the production and evalu- 
ation of solution alternatives. The exercises were so successful with 
senior engineering students that they subsequently tried the exercises 
on freshman students. The freshman experience was found to also help 
in general education. 

The Guided Design process is a systematic attempt to teach ordered 
thinking skills, which is a stage-to-stage transition. The goals of cogni- 
tive and ethical development can be achieved by properly structuring the 
educational experiences. Thus, stage-to-stage cognitive development 
was achieved by pragmatically engineering curricular experiences that 
would precipitate the desired qualitative cognitive transition. 


Critique 


Effectiveness of the various educational programs is a function of the 
program and the delivery. However, both liberal arts and Guided Design 
are potentially flawed because they are not individual learner prescrip- 
tive. If an individual is at a Perry position one or is at the Lynch-Kordis 
System three, they will probably get the same “education treatment” as 
those in position five and system six. Educational interventions are 
seldom prescriptive. Groups of students get the same educational expe- 
riences as if they were a homogeneous sample. The traditional educa- 
tional classroom and seminar delivery is mass treatment; like a dentist 
giving a particular roomful of patients root canals as the treatment “du 
jour.” 

It is plausible that specific developmental tasks, including informa- 
tion and experiences, are requisite to transition from stage-to-stage on 
the developmental hierarchy. Individualizing for specificity would cer- 
tainly improve educational efficiency for cognitive/ethical development. 
Brain Technologies Corporation “The brain Map” and especially “Mind 
Maker 6”* are excellent instruments for self-assessing cognitive func- 
tion level to provide the basis for individualized treatment. 

Traditional education, with classes of 30 to 600, are instructor-paced 
and individual-insensitive. A particular lecture may be delivered with 
the faculty member operating at Perry position five or above. however, 
student understanding, acceptance or frustration is dependent upon 
stage congruency of the student and instructor cognitive/ethical posi- 
tion. Perry gives an example of the congruency problem where some 
students expect details to memorize and others appreciate explanation 
of possible multi-factor causation. In his example, a lecturer gives three 
theories to explain a phenomena. Students A, B, C leave the class with 
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three different impressions of the experience. Student A, at Perry 
position one, is frustrated because there are few details to memorized for 
a test. Student B, at Perry position three, see the exercise as a guessing 
game between faculty and students. Student C, whois operating at Perry 
position five, appreciates the lecture because multiple perspectives have 
been focused on a single problem.* 

The student’s development could be, with benign neglect, left to 
chance occurrence; it could be presumed as concomitant learning to 
traditional instruction or trasitioning cognitive development programs 
could be deliberately designed. Considering the alternatives, Knefelkamp 
introduced a comprehensive program for intellectual growth, based on 
the Perry works, that would enable students to (1) learn both concept and 
content material, (2) be satisfied with the learning experience, (3) be able 
to relate content with critical identity issues, and (4) increase qualitative 
cognitive operation level to a more sophisticated stage. 


The Student and the Environment 


The professional literature in post-secondary education shows a 
growing interest in higher order cognitive processes: problem solving 
and critical thinking. Much of this initiative, especially critical thinking 
strategies, is emerging form the classical liberal arts groups. To some 


extent, the “critical thinking movement” is simply a re-packaging of 
“great books” and logic philosophy. 


Wilderness Experiences 

One naturalistic strategy proposed for cognitive/ethical develop- 
ment is to remove the learner from the stress of a dysfunctional society 
and place them in a context remote form civilization. Outward Bound 
regularly operates such training programs for students, managers, and 
adjudicated youth. The intent is to use a wilderness context to teach self- 
efficacy and esthetics. 

A second version is espoused by Blomberg. He posits that an ex- 
tended encounter with primitive wilderness, without an instructional 
program, is useful for re-creating the person; enabling the individual to 
develop the life from a transcended position.* The transcended position 
of relativism for viewing human life in perspective is similar to the initial 
concepts of Perry. However, the “experiential training program” is a 
revised version of Rousseau’s naturalism. 


Campus Ecology 
Skinner was concerned with social problems and individual develop- 
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ment. He was intrigued by the possibilities of using communal societies 
to create a better social order. Within the communal society, individuals 
would be reinforced for doing the right thing, and both the society and the 
individual would benefit. 

Behavioral psychology has tended to mechanistically see only the 
stimulus and response. As was previously established, organismic psy- 
chologists introduced the big O for the organism; as the individual affects 
responses and as the stimulus is filtered through the personality. 
Campus ecologists have introduced the social environment as an addi- 
tional variable. Both the environment and the learner are ever changing 
dynamics; not passive as in traditional stimulus and response psychol- 
ogy. Changes in the environment affects the learner and changes in the 
learner can affect environmental changes. A schematic of the relation- 
ships is shown as Figure 7. 

Blocher adapted environmental dimension to the college campus. He 
posited that certain influences could contribute to the acquisition and 
maintenance of new ways of thinking, feeling and acting that are 
qualitatively different. Thus, the individual could develop “structural 
changes” in cognition, or the individual’s viewing position of seeing the 
world would have a relatively permanent change. Blocher identified 
seven important elements within a learning environment that are 
important to nurturing development. To Blocher, structural cognitive 
development tends to occur when: 


1. The learner actively engages the learning environment in a way that 
puts at risk signigficant psychological values such as self-esteem, 
approval of significant others, or important aspects of an existing 
self-concept. This is the condition of involvement. 

2. The learner is in a condition of mild disequilibrium or tension. A 
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moderate degree of discrepancy exists between the learner’s present 
coping behaviors or cognitive structures and those demanded by 
the tasks of stimulation present in the learning environment. 
Generally the levels of stimulation in a learning environment are 
measurable in terms of variables such as novelty, complexity, 
abstractness, ambiguity and intensity. At any rate an optimal 
mismatch should exits between the learner and the requirements 
for mastery of those aspects of the learning environment that lead 
to intrinsic rewards such as feelings of competence and control. 
This is the condition of challenge. 

3. The learner experiences a degree of empathy, caring and honesty 
form other human beings in the learning environment. That is, the 
learner is touched by a network of positive human relationships. 
This is the condition of support. 

4. The learner has available examples of functioning of performance 
slightly more advanced than his or her own and is able to observe 
these performances, see that they can resolve the task demands in 
the learning environment and witness them be rewarded. In the 
moral development research literature this is sometimes called 
“plus one modeling.” It is termed here the condition of structure. 

5. The learner has opportunities to practice the use of new cognitive 
structures and their related skills, and to receive clear, accurate 
and immediate information about his or her performance relative 
to the demands of the environment. This is termed the condition of 
feedback. 

6. The learner is able to test actively new concepts, attitudes and skills 
in a variety of natural settings and situations in which opportuni- 
ties for improved relationships, problem-solving, decision-making 
or appreciation can be directly experienced. This is the condition of 
application. 

7. Finally, the learner is able to review, critically examine and evaluate 
new learning in a safe, reflective and unhurried atmosphere in 
which the new learning can be reconciled and assimilated with past 
experiences. This is the condition of integration.*” 


The main constructs within campus ecology represent a re-examina- 
tion of the role of environment in cognitive/ethical development. This 
line of study offers organizational framework for the haphazard array of 
developmental stimuli and reinforcers. It also confronts indifference to 
the individual that is typical of traditional post-secondary education. 
However, this purposive structuring of experiences is far more actively 
engineered than Astin’s passive interactionism. 


Conclusion 


As Sugarman points out in a similar exposition, there is a logical step 
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from descriptive stage theory to intervention, as an active transition 
mechanism. Challenge and discomfort may be necessary to precipitate 
stage-to-stage transition.** The purpose of this paper has not been to 
critique stage scholarship, but rather to advocate for identifying and 
developing transition mechanisms that can be applied to human devel- 
opment and the practice of education. 
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Teaching Foundations... 
or Foundationalizing Teaching 


Sean D. Healy 
Kean College of New Jersy 


Research suggests that instruction should change not only the content 
of students’ knowledge about teaching and learning, but also their 
epistemological and metaphysical beliefs about the nature of teaching 
and learning.... The goal of education courses would be to change 
students’ paradigms or world views for thinking about teaching and 
learning. 

—Handbook of Research on Teacher Education 


Implicit theories are robust and unlikely to be quickly and thoroughly 
replaced by the usual lecture, reading, discussion, practice, and evalu- 
ation methods typically employed in teacher preparation programs. If 
teacher education is to be teaching for conceptual change, we may have 
to rethink the ways in which we prepare prospective teachers. 

—C.S. Weinstein 


Learning to teach is a continuum of learning, unlearning, and relearn- 
ing. 

—Restructuring the Education of Teaching, 

Association of Teacher Educators 


Currently, educational foundations seems to be caught in a cleft 
stick. On the one hand, in numerous schools of education across the land, 
they are virtually not taught at all. Kathryn M. Borman writes of a 
“coastal bias against educational foundations” that she particularly 
locates on the west coast, but I can vouch for the “bias” on parts of the east 
coast as well, coming as I do from New Jersey whose 30 credit cap on 
credits in education that can count toward graduation effectively rules 
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out more than passing attention, if that, to foundations in any form. 
Foundations having been “relegate[d] as a field to the dustbin of higher 
education,” large numbers of those preparing to teach are left in virtual 
ignorance of concerns wider than those of the classroom, narrowly 
constructed. 

On the other hand, in the numerous institutions where they are 
taught, students’ knowledge does not seem to make much if any signifi- 
cant difference in their work as teachers. This lack of effect has been 
remarked upon by numerous commentators and researchers in the past, 
most recently and most extensively by John Goodlad, who found that: 


the transition from being a student to being a teacher appeared, for 
most students to be more an occupational than an intellectual transcen- 
dence. That is, they shifted from being students in a college or univer- 
sity to teachers in a school, rather than from students of the contents 
of their own curriculum to inquirers into teaching, learning, and 
enculturation.* 


and that: 


absorbing’ what works”...and being “able to do it”...became more impor- 
tant than questions of why a certain way was successful or an explora- 
tion of alternative possibilities.‘ 


He also found that “nearly half of the students interviewed maintained 
that the basic educational beliefs and values they had held at the be- 
ginning remained unchanged.” 

These findings may have something to do with the fact that, as 
Borman established, most people in teacher preparation programs take 
no more than one course in foundations, five percent or less, that is, of 
their total course-work. Linda Spatig and Robert Bickel suggest that “it 
may be that the ideas and orientations students bring with them are 
relatively durable and not subject to dramatic change,” but that would 
hardly in itself explain why, as Goodlad’s team found, most students “had 
great difficulty recalling the substance of their foundations courses,” and 
that except for three or four institutions: 


very little of what was discussed in an introductory course reappeared 
later for these students. They made no connections, it appeared, 
between the early discussion—or, to be more accurate, lectures—and 
their own teaching.’ 


And the problem does not seem to be lack of interest or concern, for, to 
cite Goodlad just once more: 


both students and particularly faculty members often spoke to us 
eloquently and even passionately of the need for teacher education 
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programs to prepare students much more broadly.® 


So what is it that goes wrong, and what needs to be done? This is not 
the same question that Donald Warren asked some time back, although 
there are definite connections. “What went wrong with Foundations?” he 
enquired, and partly answered his own question by suggesting that one 
possibility was that “the field was torpedoed from without by those 
seeking to impose a narrow vocationalism in teacher education.”® There 
have been other explanations why whole foundations departments 
melted away, and why foundations have been so generally marginalized 
or eliminated, but it does not explain why, even where they still survive, 
they do not have much if any “foundational” effect. One possibility, that 
they are often taught by people without a foundations background was 
investigated by Spatig and Bickel, who found however, that it made no 
substantial difference whether they were taught by instructors with or 
without graduate degrees in foundations. Even in sections taught by the 
latter, and in which their instructors tried to encourage critical analysis 
of social context issues, 


the responses of students...were not characterized by a more critical 
orientation than those whose instructors emphasized more practical 
issues.!° 


It thus seems that, even when foundations cause students to look at and 
to reappraise their notions of what it is to teach, to reconsider what might 
be the proper roles of students and teachers, and to look critically at the 
functions and functioning of schools, and so on, notions that are essen- 
tially the sediment of 12 and more years of experience as students in 
classrooms, such critical review does not appear to affect the actual 
practice of most teachers at the beginning of their careers, or at any point 
later on. 

I used to find this difficult to account for, since when I earlier gave 
classes the chance to look at education in a broader perspective than just 
the individual classroom, and from a critical standpoint, most have 
almost invariably, after some initial resistance on occasion (caused, it 
often seems, simply by at astonishment at the sheer novelty of the 
experience), seemed willing and even eager to do so. They were ready 
enough, in fact, to criticize, even to condemn much in their own experi- 
ence of education. Notwithstanding, their apparent shift in thinking on 
paper and in discussion, once they became my charges as student 
teachers, or when I later encountered them as qualified teachers, it was 
clear that regression to the norm was already well under way or that it 
had already taken place. 

But then schooling as a whole doesn’t seem after all to make much 
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fundamental difference in the way students see the world. In this regard, 
David Perkins recently and very helpfully pointed to the wide discrep- 
ancy between what is “taught” in school and what is “learned,” and wrote 
of this as one of the “broad shortfalls” in educational achievement, 
dubbing it the “fragile knowledge syndrome.” Much of what is taught, he 
contends, makes no impact, but where it does in some sense stick, it does 
so only either as “naive knowledge’ or as “ritual knowledge.” The former 
he sees as composed of “theories students still have after instruction, 
often immediately after...stereotypes [that] seem to survive or even 
thrive,” the latter, “ritual knowledge,” being what is “learnt in the school 
game,” learnt as “how you are supposed to talk about the world...schoolish 
performances [that] make little connection to their intuitions about the 
way things are.”"! 

Much of educational foundations, whether taught as the composite 
Social Foundations of Education, or as courses in the separate founda- 
tions disciplines, seems to me to fall into one or both of these two 
categories, not because we don’t try hard or because we don’t expose 
students to much good material, but simply because we teach such 
courses to people who are not yet in a position to benefit from them, even 
if they wanted to—and this “wanting” is a separate issue to be dealt with 
later. Strange as it seems, while we appear to have accepted the impos- 
sibility of teaching concepts that depend upon a young student in school 
having reached, say, the concrete operational level, many of us appar- 
ently are unaware of the fact—or choose to ignore it—that many college 
students have not reached the stage of propositional and abstract 
thought at which they could understand what we are telling them, or 
grasp its import, however prepared we may be with excellent material 
and insights. Constance Kamii cites two studies that make this all too 
clear. McKinnon and Renner found that of freshmen, students in other 
words who had performed well enough in elementary and high school to 
gain admittance to a university, 


only 25 percent...were capable of solid logical thinking at the formal 
level [while] a mere 20 percent of Schwebel’s subjects were capable of 
such thinking.” 


Merely by looking at results, or the lack of them, I concluded over a 
decade ago that, for reasons not altogether clear to me then, but more 
evident now, teaching foundations in largely informational, intellectu- 
ally organized, discrete courses produced little if any lasting difference 
either in students’ entering ideas about the nature of education, of its 
functions in society, or of the essential roles of teachers, did nothing that 
is to promote an ingrained critical stance toward education. At best they 
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acquired a set of what one might call parallel beliefs—somewhat Deweyan, 
vaguely Piagetian, Whole-Language-y, Cooperative Learningesque, 
NCTMish—none of which translated into practice in real classroom 
settings under real school pressures and which in the school social and 
pedagogical context, in accordance with the workings of cognitive disso- 
nance, were very rapidly edged out and relegated to the grey realm of 
“theory,” practically speaking discredited and discarded. It was all too 
obvious that educational foundations had not produced lasting attention 
to “major, perennial, persistent, and profound educational questions 
that arise in each new generation,” had not “create[d] a hunger for 
understanding and improving education as a human enterprise” which 
Jonas Soltis proposed as “the use of foundational knowledge among 
professionals.”'* Dan Lortie wrote nearly 20 years ago that “training in 
pedagogy does not seem to fundamentally alter earlier ideas about 
teaching,”"‘ and there is every indication that this applies with particular 
force to drafts of foundations, taken neat. 

That they did not have this effect before students were transformed, 
at least in title, into teachers became even more obvious to me during the 
most recent National Association of State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification (NASDTEC) visitation to my campus. The accredi- 
tation team particularly commented on what they took to be the inability 
of our students to relate theory to practice, an inability numerous inves- 
tigators have commented on over the years in relation to students in 
general. What they quite overlooked, apparently, was the fact that 
students do make powerful connections between the two, but that the 
body of “theory” they draw upon is one they have unwittingly picked up 
and internalized during their long years in the classroom. This “theory” 
is actually a very potent amalgam of their implicit and unarticulated 
certainties about what teaching is, and what once they are teachers, will 
be expected to and ought to do. Their “theory” includes rather rigid 
notions about the nature of students, what students ought to do, what 
intelligence is (particularly that it is), the necessity of continual tests, 
the validity of testing, and so on. Thus what NASDTEC actually found 
was not a disjunction between theory and practice, but a resistance on 
the part of our students to embrace and to abandon their theories and 
act upon ours. 

For if “students cannot think logically at the formal operational 
level,” as Kamii remarks, “they certainly cannot think critically or 
autonomously.”> They will almost inevitably respond by constructing 
concepts that over-simplify problems, thereby making themselves, and 
their eventual students, incapable of comprehending or solving them. It 
is safe to say that what can be learnt by students in education programs 
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still at the concrete level is learnt by most, namely formulaic, menu-type 
information in the field of discipline, methods, and classroom manage- 
ment. Theories are acquired, but only as “naive” and “ritual” knowledge, 
and they do not displace the unthought theories students bring with 
them to college, merely overlaying them for the time being and to the 
casual eye. 

However, as Kamii points out: 


teachers...function at the formal operational level on a regular basis 
both in on-campus work and in the field. The preservice or in-service 
student is asked to understand a variety of psychological, sociological, 
and educational points of view, and learn from abstract expository and 
written materials.'® 


In other words, we are actually expecting students to do the not-yet 
(and possibly-never-to become) possible. Little wonder Kenneth Zeichner 
found “the over-whelming evidence related to the low impact of the 
formal curriculum of teacher education.”!” Exposure to more ideas, the 
acquisition of more information, even the adding of field experiences and 
seminars for student teachers, is not going to effect any lasting change— 
unless whatever is done by those teaching in the education program is 
truly educative. Unless, that is, we take at least broad account of where 
students are on the developmental scale and gear our teaching accord- 
ingly both in regard to content, and even more important in ways of 
fostering learning. At the same time, we need to be concerned to teach in 
ways that aim to help students develop the capacity to deal with abstract 
thought and recognize in particular the need to arrange experiences that 
will dis-equilibriate students and assist them to re-equilibriate their 
thinking to the higher levels described by W.G. Perry, Jr. and others."® 

Our first error, then, seems to me to arise from this failure to 
recognize where the student is in terms of intellectual development. Our 
second, by which we compound and further hold back this development, 
lies in our teaching as if we supposed that students’ ideas and thinking 
can be shifted by direct, cognitive, and rational approaches, almost as it 
were by main force. In this, we seem to have remained prisoners of the 
“school game” we were able to play so well as students, to be still devotees 
of the “schoolish performances”” of which Perkins writes. We were adept 
at listening, noting, and regurgitating, or at reading, discussing, and 
apparently altering our initial ideas. We became much more able as 
Goodlad wrote above, to make connections “between the early discus- 
sion—or to be more accurate, lectures—and [our] own teaching.””° Since 
we were able to benefit from these straightforward approaches to the 
business of learning, and since our teachers were content with such 
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performances, why should we not expect our students to be able to learn 
in the same way and why should we not be entitled to suppose that the 
performances they give are evidence of successful and lasting learning 
(even though in our methods courses we often warn future teachers not 
to act on that supposition, and provide them with all manner of alterna- 
tive ways to help their students at any particular developmental stage to 
move on up)? 

It seems clear enough that efforts to transmit foundational knowl- 
edge and concepts, theories and interpretations, in and of themselves 
guarantee nothing as far as real change goes or as regards what the 
future teacher does, anymore than the capacity of the student to give 
“evidence” not just of the reception but also of the understanding and 
even the acceptance of a foundational concept guarantees change in the 
way he or she will act in the classroom. Maybe our failure to recognize, 
or to act on that recognition, and our persistence in failing to notice the 
incongruity of preaching a doctrine we do not ourselves practice, stems 
from our own educational history. Maybe we have not made the Coper- 
nican turn ourselves, and recognized that it is not what one knows that 
is decisive, but how one has come to know it; that what one actually 
knows is a function of how one learned, just as what one has in memory 
and the use that one can make of it is somehow determined by how one 
got to remember it in the first place—by rote and because of outside 
compulsion, or by familiarity and as a result of personal significance. If 
we teach “thoughts” rather than “thinking,” to use a distinction John 
Dewey once made, those are what students will learn—they will learn to 
recite thoughts and information, and the outcome will be theory, not 
practice, much less praxis. 

There is, howerver, a third, and even more formidable obstacle 
preventing educational foundaitons from affecting what teachers try to 
achieve in school. It does much to explain why, even when students do 
become aware of more effective ways of teaching, of more rationally 
persuasive arguments against deeply entrenched practices, they often 
surreptitiously hold on and eventually—even if shamefacedly at first— 
revert to less effective and less easily justifiable practices. “Why is it,” 
Dewy asked, “in spite of the fact that teaching by pouring in, by passive 
absorption, are universaly condemned, that they are still entrenched in 
practice?” The question still stands. 

The fundamental answer, as I have gradually come to conclude, has 
most often nothing to do with the objective value of educational founda- 
tions or with their intellectual persuasiveness, nor with the intelligence 
of students. True, we may, and probably often do, overestimate the 
intellectual development and present position of our students, but then 
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the question is just why are so many of them, irrespective of intelligence, 
stuck at the intellectual point they are? It seems to me that essentially 
the same forces are at work in all three instances of developmental lag 
and/or stasis. Everyone’s processes of thinking and recalling are en- 
tangled in and buttressed, often very powerfully, by the complex blend 
of emotions that accompanied their development, among them, ap- 
proval, love, and acceptance, or fear, insecurity, anger, and boredom. 
Unless these emotions, especially the negative ones, be addressed, and 
a setting be provided in which they can safely surface, be acknowledged, 
be examined, and in many cases gradually be come to terms with, 
changes in thinking, in attitude, in disposition, are impossible. Students 
merely go on playing the game of school, at which they are such experts, 
consciously or unconsciously. They do not in college, or later, change 
their ideas about teaching, while acquiring the ability to mouth the latest 
buzz words or to ape the “desired” attitudes. At best, they modify some 
of their ways of thinking to some extent in college, only to re-modify them 
rather rapidly when they encounter the cold blasts of the “real world” of 
the school, the received wisdom current in many teachers’ rooms. 

If the customary largely cognitive approach to foundations and to 
teacher education programs in general is then, as much evidence indi- 
cates, not significantly changing students’ ways of thinking about teach- 
ing and learning, the question that Lortie asked nearly 20 years ago 
needs to be addressed, namely “what teaching methods will be most 
effective in helping students to gain cognitive control over previous 
unconscious learning?””' Lortie seems to have been one of the few to 
recognize that before teachers could actually incorporate in their future 
classrooms ideas that they were intellectually able to grasp and develop- 
mentally desirous of putting into practice, they would have to be freed of 
influences of which they were quite possibly totally unaware. “The trick,” 
as he suggested, would be “to get students to dredge up their previous 
experience and submit it to thoughtful scrutiny.” Though he recognized 
that “strenuous efforts would have to be made in this direction,” the 
sociologist shows no signs of having recognized the psychological travail 
involved on both sides; on the one hand, the pertinacity with which 
students hold on to, or better, are held in place by, early experience, on 
the other, the unpreparedness of the teacher to take on the transference, 
sometimes even eruption, of negative emotions that come with the 
“dredging up.” The student’s emotional anchor tends to be deep out of 
sight, the anchor chain goes so far down that the vessel can apparently 
move or be blown far from its original mooring—but it, and all in it, 
remain essentially tethered. What happens on the surface is just a 
temporary adjustment, undone as soon as the storm abates, and the very 
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need to change, the very notion that they are still bound by earlier 
experience, can be and is denied, often vehemently. 

Working to enable the captain to pull up anchor and to set sail for a 
chosen destination on an unfamiliar chart is thus work to tax any 
teacher, but it does seem to be the particular task laid out in the 
American Educational Study Association’s “Toward a New Consensus,” 
namely that of: 


engagling] teachers in articulating and questioning their own views in 
the face of alternative interpretations...[and in] the construction of new 
and disciplined meanings...beyond the level of common sense.” 


However, “the trick” is in reality trickier than Lortie seems to have 
realized, for “their previous experience,” as has been suggested above, 
occurred in powerfully emotional circumstances saturated with power, 
authority, fear, love, and guilt, and it will not allow itself to be brought 
to the surface without a fight, nor to be thoughtfully scrutinized, much 
less departed from, without a great deal of initial, and sometimes long- 
continuing resistance. Which is as much as to say that any scrutiny that 
is exclusively “thoughtful” is not enough, will probably have little, or at 
best, short-lived effect. What any teacher needs to recognize is that, as 
Isca Salzberger-Wittemberg and her colleagues expressed it: 


while our behavior becomes more sophisticated as we grow older, the 
fundamental attitudes of adults when faced with difficult learning 
situations remain very similar...We try to avoid having to struggle with 
uncertainty, yearn for simple answers, become angry when frustrated, 
and easily give up the struggle.” 


If we try to secure fundamental change, (as distinct from mere surface, 
additive, learning), by head-on intellectual means, many if not most 
students will either accommodate or resist, play the game on the one 
hand and go through the motions, or on the other, withdraw or resist. 
Given that we want to effect change at what Ference Marton and Roger 
Salj¢ called “the deep level,”* to enable the student to up anchor and to 
set sail, we must somehow deal with students’ anger and frustration at 
our refusal, as they see it, to behave as teachers almost invariably have 
in their experience. We need to devise ways of helping them cope with the 
uncertainty and ambiguity our teaching has caused, and of encouraging 
them not to give up the struggle. 

Alfred Schultz wrote of what he called “the natural attitude,” our 
tendency to consider that whatever we currently think is just that— 
natural, not requiring justification since it is obviously the case, mere 
common sense—and he sees people by and large as unprepared to give 
up this “natural attitude”: 
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without having experienced a specific shock which compels [them] to 
break through the limits of this “finite” province of meaning and to shift 
the accent of reality to another one. (emphasis in the original)” 


Robert E. Floden, Margret Buchmann, and John R. Schwille neatly 
summarize this position in calling these jolts “salutary shocks,” and 
consider the extent to which what happens in K-12 ought to be a process 
of “breaking with experience.” They writes of how students, “to learn the 
disciplines...need instruction compelling them to see the limits and 
distortions in their own every day conceptions””"(my emphasis). 
Chesterton made the same point a little more pithily when he opined that 
“the chief object of education is not to learn things, but to unlearn them,” 
but unfortunately neither of them tells us just how we are to do this. Not 
only would compulsion not work, of course, but it would be ethically 
unacceptable even were it to do so. 

My own answer in practice is to make it impossible for students’ 
experience not to be a “break[ing] with experience” by rendering it liter- 
ally impossible for them to go on doing what they are used to doing, by 
myself no longer doing what they are used to teachers doing, namely 
telling them in one way or another what to do. Changing the definition 
of the situation so radically and as many later on say, so shockingly, has 
a powerfully disorienting effect and initiates an intense and extensive 
process of probing and questioning. Emotions come into play that have 
generally been repressed in the classroom and much earlier banished 
from consciousness—among them fear of abandonment derived from the 
young child’s need for dependence, frustration at the denial of long im- 
posed and accepted ideas of adult omnipotence, anger, and bewilderment 
at apparently being left free and unsupported, as it may seem, to make 
important choices and to shoulder the burden of responsibility for one’s 
own acts. The reaction resembles withdrawal and the task of the teacher, 
at least for the time being, resembles that of the concerned caregiver: 
providing support, reassurance, and informative rather than judgmen- 
tal commentary on what seems to be going on. To cite Salzberger- 
Wittemberg again: 


the task of the teacher...is to act as a temporary container for the 
excessive anxiety of his students at points of stress. It will mean that 
he will experience in himself some of the mental pain connected with 
learning, and yet set an example of maintaining curiosity in the face of 
chaos, love of truth in the face of terror of the unknown, and hope in the 
face of despair.” 


And all the while, the teacher needs to take great care to avoid being 
drawn back by his or her own educational past and by others’ “normal” 
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role expectations into doing or saying anything that would enable the 
student to slip out from under and once again to find certainty (even if 
not enjoyed or even approved at the conscious level) once again in the 
teacher, and thus to allow or even to enable the student to get off the 
necessary hook. 

It is in the midst of what can be an uneasy situation, during a period 
when students tend to talk irritably or bemusedly or guiltily or accus- 
ingly of “being confused,” that a focussed and rather precise process of 
foundationalizing teaching can begin to take place if one can resist the 
temptation to pounce on the situation or to back offit. What may develop 
is a necessary pre- or sub-foundation on which teachers teaching SFE, 
any of the separate disciplines, or those in the teacher-education pro- 
gram as a whole can more realistically base their work. This pre-founda- 
tion, or foundationalizing process, constitutes a valid and vitally needed 
process in itself even if, in common with New Jersey, the Foundations per 
se are presently and painfully marginalized or excluded. 

The continuing miscalculation that prevents educational founda- 
tions in any form from having much effect seems to me to be the suppos- 
ition that “foundations” means primarily and essentially content rather 
than process, or that, if process is regarded as important, that the dis- 
cussion of topics and material involved in SFE or the disciplines will 
somehow be enough to get under the skin of the students and pretty 
much force them into thinking, questioning, discussing—and chang- 
ing. As “Toward a New Consensus” quite rightly contends: 


teacher educators can also influence the sense that teachers-in-prepa- 
ration make of their past as well as future experience...teacher educa- 
tion experiences...can constitute on influence in how teachers under- 
stand and select the aims and activities of teaching. Such experiences 
can, for example, engage students in questioning their prior assump- 
tions.... Preparation and development programs can engage students in 
learning to reflect upon fundamental questions about teaching and 
learning...such questions can engage teacher candidates and teachers 
in questioning their own taken-for-granteds.” 


But then there comes a massive non sequitur, “teacher education thus 
becomes the occasion for the construction of new meanings.” What 
happened to all those “cans”? How did the possibilities not turn into fact? 
If foundations “can” do all this, how is it that they don’t? 

It seems necessary for us to abandon the idea that there is some 
necessary magic either in the content of foundations or in the normal 
process of teaching foundations. The evidence suggests rather power- 
fully that all the potentially valuable material and the potentially effec- 
tive processes at best operate, in practice, only epidermally, not pen- 
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etrating into the hypodermis, into what one might call the intellectual 
vascular system, where they can effect a general transformation of 
outlook. As with anything that affects only the epidermis, all that is 
“learnt” can be and generally is sloughed off fairly rapidly without affect- 
ing the basic system in the least, creating at most a little local, short- 
lived, and superficial irritation. And I believe that that is exactly what 
happens to most teacher education—not excluding, and maybe even 
particularly including Foundations, which are frequently branded as 
“theoretical,” and frequently with justice. Once away from the Ivory 
Tower, once confronted with the overwhelming reality of the Real World, 
all that new stuff built upon old, unexamined, un-reconstructed founda- 
tions, just crumbles, or is ripped away by experience, by social pressure, 
by sheer lack of connection with the real person that needs to develop for 
all the new stuff to have something to stick onto, some soil in which to 
establish a root-system that will hang on and will as time goes on 
continue to be able to support the evolving natural structure. And that 
new person cannot emerge out of an exclusively or pre-dominantly 
intellectual soil, even though intellect and emotion must both be in- 
volved in the process for it to have any lasting outcome. 

Inviting students to take a significant part in their own education 
seems to me the crucial foundationalizing move. Immediately next in 
order of significance is leaving them no way of avoiding this responsibil- 
ity if they are to “pass the course.” For this responsibility not only to be 
real but to be seen and believed to be real, the teacher must be prepared 
to drop the usual impedimenta of college courses: the taking of atten- 
dance, the announced syllabus complete with “objectives,” the schedule 
of readings, the time-table of quizzes and tests, midterm and final, the 
required “participation,” the “term paper,” and, above all, the continual 
grading (unless at a student’s own express request). The presence of 
these impedimenta, and especially the fact that the teacher imposes 
them unilaterally and in the dark and completely lacks any knowledge 
of whom he or she will be teaching, of where they are developmentally, 
of what their needs might be, of what their concerns are, of how they see 
the business of teaching, inevitably announces to knowing students 
(“knowing,” that is, gua student)—regardless of the actual content of the 
course—that this course is essentially no different from any other and 
may be played by the usual rules. In accommodating to which they, in 
common with most college students, have become highly skilled. 

How exactly, or approximately and generally, to follow up the initial 
foundationalizing move, what stages the un-learning and re-learning 
process tends to move through, and how best to maintain the initial 
momentum, is material for another paper. I think that I have now at least 
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got the principle of the process clear in my mind, and in some parts at 
least of whatever course I teach: establish a coercive-permissive situa- 
tion in which students’ thinking becomes sharpened by the discomfort of 
uncertainty and the burden and challenge of responsibility, but not 
unhinged by unlimited ambiguity. The most effective way of doing this 
that I have so far discovered is first to remove the crutches, or withdraw 
the drug, on which they have for so long depended, namely the conven- 
tional course structure and teacher-student power relationship. In their 
place provide what look like other crutches or dependency-practices 
based on the teacher’s preeminence and power: make it clear that 
evidence in some appropriate form(s) will need to be accumulated (in 
hours) to establish that the required minimum amount of work equiva- 
lent to a 40-hour work-week in the “real” world has been done over the 
course of the semester; insist upon an exact and rapid proposal for a 
substantial personal undertaking, whether research- or action-centered 
and in all instances reading-supported; make it clear that the progress 
of whatever is undertaken will be monitored at regular intervals, and 
substantial comment provided by the teacher as collaborator until, at 
last, he or she has to assume the role of judge; announce the possibility 
of receiving a grade for anything a member of the class decides to do 
(within the course description) but only if the student asks for one after 
he or she has seen and decided whether or not to respond to the instruc- 
tor’s comments and questions; make it clear that the instructor will have 
to submit a final grade to the Registrar at the end of the semester, or the 
student will not get credit, but that that grade will be derived from the 
portfolio of whatever of the semester’s work the student wishes to have 
included, including a self-assessment. 

The common disquieting element in all these apparent demands is 
that, though hard on the outside, they turn out to be unexpectedly fuzzy 
on the inside. What exactly can constitute “evidence” of an hour’s work? 
Does thinking count? Can organizing an interview, or a questionnaire, 
or a class session be included? Travel time? What shall the proposal 
propose? After a shorter or longer period of time, during which general 
bafflement and disbelief is for some almost overwhelming, outraged or 
timid questions begin to surface, the most predictable being, “what do 
you want us to do?” and “what would you like us to do?” two questions that 
have to be handled in such a way as to expose their essential absurdity 
without offence to those intrepid enough at this early stage to risk any 
dialogue, in front of their peers, with the teacher. Discussion gradually 
develops on what are in fact substantial matters of educational policy, 
including sometimes variants on two rather basic and valuable topics, 
“why are we wasting time on all this discussion; why don’t we just get on 
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with the course?” The generally suppressed, but unmistakeably operat- 
ing, emotional charge underlying these questions and their like makes 
for a discussion that has a welcome edge on it—“role” tends to get 
forgotten in the press of real concern. Such questions as these make it 
possible to start asking what they think a “course” is, or ought to be (as 
there has likely enough been some earlier discussion delving into what, 
if anything, a “credit” means), and what it is to teach this or any other 
course. 

As relationships in the classroom develop, the sequence of moves 
becomes more and more unpredictable, but the crucial development 
seems to me to be that a process of critique has begun. Though it is 
sometimes hard to keep at its initial level ofintensity, and ebbs and flows 
like any other natural process, often by the end of the semester has come 
to create a more or less defined educational problematic in the thinking 
of some at least in the class, and has enabled others to move closer to the 
formal operational stage, or out of the simpler forms of abstract formal 
operations into the more complex and maturer levels that will enable 
them to function more understandingly, more compassionately, more 
flexibly, and more in accord with the principles and practice of a helping 
profession in a democratic society when eventually they take over their 
own classrooms. 
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Introduction 


Department reorganization and program reform have headlined 
discussions about educational administration preparation programs 
during the last several years. Numerous commission reports and other 
pronouncements have called for national reform of programs that pre- 
pare practicing school administrators. Leaders, such as Patrick Forsyth, 
executive director of the University Council for Educational Administra- 
tion (UCEA), have pressed the need for reform. In 1992, Forsyth 
expressed the opinion that unless persons in university-based prepara- 
tion programs began to take seriously the criticisms and concerns of the 
profession, the disappearance of educational administration from the 
university campus could be witnessed in a very few years. 


The Study 


In the Spring of 1994, the UCEA Center for Preparation Programs 
initiated a study for the purpose of determining the extent to which 
educational administration departments had reorganized toward the 
goal of program reform, and to determine the perceived program effects 
in those departments that had experienced reorganization. 

The 68 departments included in the study represented 36 UCEA 
member institutions and 32 non-UCEA-member institutions; thus 72 
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percent of all UCEA institutions participated. The 32 non-member 
institutions were chosen on the basis of geographical location and were 
randomly selected among the major institutions of a given state. Partici- 
pating departments represented 37 different states. The study instru- 
ment was answered by department chairs of educational administration 
and data were considered as group data for both UCEA and non-UCEA 
institutions, although separate findings for the two groups were re- 
corded in some instances for comparative purposes. 

Data were collected under four major topical categories, namely: (1) 
current administrative organization of the educational administration 
department and faculty status; (2) reorganization history; (3) results 
attributed to the reorganization plan; and (4) summary questions. In the 
following section, the major findings relative to each of the foregoing 
topical categories are presented. 


Study Findings 


Administrative Organization and Faculty Status 

The topical category “current administrative organization of the 
educational administration department and faculty status” centered on 
current departmental organizational arrangements, faculty composi- 
tion, and relationships of the department/faculty with other program 
areas. Departments of educational administration were operating under 
a variety of official titles. The 36 UCEA member departments, for 
example, had 21 differently worded titles; the 32 non-member UCEA 
departments had 15 different official titles. Of the 36 different depart- 
ment titles listed by the respondents, the term “administration” was 
contained in 19 of them; the term “leadership” also appeared in 19 titles; 
the term “policy” appeared in 10 titles, as did the term “supervision.” 
Although some department titles were similarly worded, dissimilar 
titles such as “Urban Leadership and Policy Studies in Education,” 
“Educational Management and Development,” and “Department of 
Administration, Counseling, Education, and School Psychology” also 
appeared. 

One important focus of the study was that of determining the present 
organizational structures of departments of educational administration. 
Seventeen of the 36 UCEA-member institutions reported that their 
faculty membership consisted exclusively of educational administration 
personnel; the other 19 respondents reported having a “mixed” faculty 
membership. Thirteen of the 32 non-UCEA-member institutions were 
exclusively educational administration, others reported “mixed” faculty 
membership. Such mixes included faculty in educational administration 
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who taught in other program areas, cross-teaching among faculty per- 
sonnel from other program areas, and combinations of faculty personnel 
representing such areas as educational administration, higher educa- 
tion, social and philosophical foundations, and many other areas. 

The specific question, “Is the department of educational administra- 
tion a separate and distinct unit or is it under or within a larger unit 
structure?” was posed. Exactly 50 percent of the UCEA departments 
answered “yes” to the question, indicating that they were a separate, 
autonomous unit organizationally. Approximately 40 percent of the non- 
UCEA-member departments indicated that they were separate units. 

The 37 educational administration departments that were associ- 
ated with other program areas reported a wide variety of program area 
combinations. Those program areas most commonly associated with 
educational administration were higher education (26 notations), social 
and philosophical foundations (18 notations), counselor education (ten 
notations), curriculum and instruction (eight notations), and policy 
studies (seven notations). Although most educational administration 
departments had only one or two other program associations, it was not 
unusual that four or more program areas were associated with it. 

Several study questions focused on the status of the department 
chair. Of the 68 participating institutions, 33 used the title of chair, 
department chair, or chairperson for the department administrator. The 
title “program coordinator” was utilized by 10 departments of educa- 
tional administration and “department head” was the third most popu- 
lar. Forty-six of the 68 chairs reported to the dean of the college of 
education. Other chairs reported to a division director or other supervi- 
sor. When asked if they were considered a college/university administra- 
tor, 41 percent of the chairs answered “no.” A much higher percentage of 
chairs in UCEA member departments were viewed as administrators 
than in non-UCEA-member departments. Approximately 70 percent of 
the UCEA chairs were considered as administrators compared to 53 
percent of those chairs in non-UCEA-member departments. The large 
majority of chairs reported that they did attend meetings with the college 
dean as a member of the school’s administrative team; 51 of 65 chairs so 
indicated. 

The matter of diminishing faculty numbers in educational adminis- 
tration has been a recent topic of concern. Study data revealed that 
faculty membership in UCEA-member departments of educational ad- 
ministration averaged 7.28 full-time-equivalent (FTE) positions; non- 
UCEA-member departments averaged 7.55 FTE. Chairs in UCEA de- 
partments reported having smaller faculty membership than five years 
ago in 25 of 36 cases. In non-UCEA-member departments, 50 percent of 
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the chairs indicated that their department’s FTE was smaller than five 
years ago. Eleven of the 32 chairs in non-UCEA-member departments 
and five UCEA departments reported increases in faculty numbers from 
five years ago; the increases averaged 2.27 additional faculty members. 
Twenty-one departments in the study reported “no change” in faculty 
numbers. An FTE range of 4.0 to 16.5 was found for UCEA-related 
departments, with a range of 2.0 to 25.0 FTE for non-UCEA-member 
departments. 

A final consideration in this area of the study was the utilization of 
faculty personnel in the instructional program. Eighteen of the 36 UCEA 
departments indicated that some faculty members in educational ad- 
ministration did teach in other program areas; approximately 58 percent 
ofnon-UCEA-member departments had some faculty who taught courses 
in other program areas. The percent of courses taught by adjunct faculty 
ranged from 0 percent to 30 percent in UCEA member departments and 
from 0 percent to 75 percent in non-UCEA-member departments. Only 
nine of the 168 participating departments reported that they did not use 
adjunct faculty to teach their courses. 


Reorganization History 

The topical category “reorganization history” focused on organiza- 
tional and program changes that had impacted upon departments of 
educational administration. Specifically, department mergers, exten- 
sions, combinations, changes in status, and other such changes were 
examined. Approximately 47 percent of the UCEA member departments 
and 58 percent of the non-UCEA-member departments had been in- 
volved in some form of organizational or program change within the last 
five years. 

Five primary reorganization arrangements dominated the reports of 
participating chairs. The merger or consolidation of educational admin- 
istration with other program areas was the most common form of depart- 
mental reorganization. The merging of educational administration with 
other program areas such as counseling psychology, higher education, 
curriculum and instruction, and philosophical foundations was illustra- 
tive of mergers and consolidations. Far less common than mergers were 
changes in the structuring of degree programs, such as the establish- 
ment of one common doctoral degree for several program areas. In 
several instances, reorganization was described in terms of major course 
changes that encompassed course integration with various program 
areas, major deletions of course offerings, and extensions of emphasis in 
new program areas (i.e., policy studies, community college, foundations, 
etc.). Although noted in a limited number of cases, reorganization also 
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was reported whereby educational administration “split” from other 
programs and became a separate program area. Two departments re- 
ported the establishment of a co-doctoral degree program. Under these 
arrangements, both departments offered a doctoral degree under the 
jurisdiction of committees that represented both institutions. 

Previously, data were presented concerning faculty size in depart- 
ments of educational administration. Those departments that had reor- 
ganized within the last five years were asked to compare faculty numbers 
before and after the reorganization. Nearly 24 percent of the depart- 
ments that had experienced reorganization had realized a decrease in 
faculty membership. However, 20 percent gained in faculty numbers and 
56 percent reported no change. The average decrease for departments 
that lost faculty was 1.43 FTE; the average increase for those depart- 
ments that gained faculty was 3.3 FTE. 

Changes in the nature of faculty make-up also were examined. That 
is, were faculties of educational administration different in terms of 
interests, talents, specialties, and/or perspectives following reorganiza- 
tion? Chairs in UCEA-member departments reported significant faculty 
changes in 40 percent of the cases; 40 percent also reported some change 
in faculty make-up following reorganization, and 20 percent indicated 
little or no change in this regard. Data for non-UCEA-member institu- 
tions were quite different concerning faculty change. Only 12.5 percent 
of these institutions reported that faculty make-up was altered signifi- 
cantly due to reorganization, while 31.2 percent and 56.3 percent 
indicated “some change” and “little or no change” respectively. 

The hiring of a new dean, efforts to improve the educational admin- 
istration program, the presence of new faculty personnel, political pres- 
sure, calls for reform, and enrollment conditions, such as decline, headed 
the list of factors that led to reorganization. Most chairs pointed to a 
combination of such factors as responsible for reorganization in their 
situations. 

Less than half of the UCEA-member departments that had experi- 
enced reorganization had favored the reorganization plan that was 
implemented; another 33.3 percent had not favored or supported the 
plan, and 13.3 percent were neutral towards it. A small number of chairs 
reported that their departments were “split” concerning the plan’s favor/ 
support. Non-UCEA-member departments favored their reorganization 
plan at a level of 52.9 percent, 35.3 percent were not in favor, and 11.8 
percent were neutral toward the organizational change. 


Results Attributed to the Reorganization Plan 
This part of the study was designed to ascertain the impacts of 
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reorganization on educational administration departments, especially 
those outcomes that held implications for program improvement. 

One inquiry focused on the current jurisdiction of chairs in reorga- 
nized departments. The number of chairs of reorganized departments 
who reported that they had primary responsibility for the tasks listed 
below follows: 


a. Develop class schedules/approve faculty teaching assignments 
b. Facilitate program/curriculum development 

c. Implement student personnel policy and procedures 

d. Develop/control the educational administration budget 

e. Evaluate educational administrationfaculty 


The majority of chairs was of the opinion that their department’s 
status/image had been enhanced internally and externally since reorga- 
nization. Only a small percentage believed that reorganization had been 
detrimental to program status/image, and more than one-third was of 
the opinion that status/image had not changed. 

Nearly 80 percent of the chairs of reorganized departments viewed 
present organizational arrangements as either “effective” or “highly 
effective.” Although 15.2 percent viewed present organizational ar- 
rangements as being only “somewhat effective,” no chairs stated that 
such arrangements were “ineffective.” 

A number of items was posed to participating chairs that related 
directly to reorganization and program results. For example, chairs were 
asked if reorganization had resulted in more faculty “crossover” among 
and between the program of educational administration and other 
program areas since reorganization had taken place. In this case, 68.8 
percent of the chairs answered “yes.” More team teaching, more faculty 
teaching in other program areas, students taking courses in new pro- 
gram areas other than educational administration, and other arrange- 
ments were provided as evidence of such “crossover.” 

Responses for several other program results are noted in Table 1. In 
each case, a “yes” response indicates that this percent of department 
chairs perceived that reorganization had made a difference in program 
practices. 

Overall, chairs viewed reorganization as being “good” for the pro- 
gram of educational administration in 60.0 percent of the cases. Only 
13.3 percent viewed the changes resulting from reorganization as “not 
good” and another 26.7 percent responded that reorganization had not 
changed the status of educational administration or that it was too early 
to determine its effects. 
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Table 1 


Reorganization Program and Practices 


Has reorganization resulted in: 


. providing a broader range of course offerings 
for students in educational administration? 

. providing opportunities for students to take 
different kinds of courses? 

. bringing about a broadening of membership 
representationon doctoral committees? 

. improving the quality of dissertations? 

. attracting better candidates to the 
educational administration program? 

. bringing different teaching specialists to the 
program? 

. gaining more support resources for the 
educational administration program? 

. securing more graduate assistants? 

. securing more discretionary funds for such 
activities as travel and research support? 





Summary Study Questions 

In the last section of the study instrument, all participating chairs 
were asked to identify the strengths and weaknesses of their specific 
organizational plan. For reporting purposes, responses were recorded 
for those departments that were organized as separate, autonomous 
units and those departments that had experienced some form of reorga- 
nization through mergers and other structural or program changes. 
Numerous strengths and weaknesses were reported for each of the two 
groups. A shortened list of the most frequently reported strengths and 
weaknesses for each group follows. 


A. Program strengths and weaknesses of educational administration programs 
organized as separate units. 
Reported strengths included: 
@ Independence and autonomy, clear focus on educational administration. 
@ Program flexibility; ability to adjust to new needs in the field more 
rapidly. 
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@ Faculty assignments built on individual strengths of educational admin- 
istration specialists. 

@ Close faculty/student relationships; serve students well concerning ad- 
visement and program of study. 


Reported weaknesses included: 

@ Lack of faculty numbers; limited ability to influence college governance 
issues. 

@ Lack of faculty numbers; too many programs, degrees, and off-campus 
sites for faculty size. 

@ Lack of faculty numbers; leads to work overload 

@ Narrow program focus. 

@ Limited communication with other segments of the college/university. 


B. Program strengths and weaknesses of educational administration programs 

that had reorganized or merged with other program areas 

Reported strengths included: 

@ Diversity of faculty; multi-disciplinary nature of the faculty 

@ Permits educational administration to interact with other programs; 
students interact with students from other programs 

@ Faculty teach across all programs 

@ Problem solving has improved; broader perspectives prevent tunnel 
vision 

@ Program renewal including a better defined program; revitalized faculty 

Reported weaknesses included: 

@ More contention between faculty in terms of interdisciplinary views 

@ Ill-defined role of educational administration coordinator/chair 

@ Loss of resources and fiscal autonomy; dependency on budget relation- 
ships 

@ Loss of access to the dean; added administrative layer results in less 
advocacy and program visibility 

@ Merger serves as an administrative step only, little interdisciplinary 
work actually results 


A final summary question centered on the chairs’ perceptions of the 
major organizational, program, faculty or student problems presently 
facing their educational administration programs. Three major prob- 
lems emerged from the data as follows: 


Budget Adequacy—this concern included such problems as the in- 
ability to obtain sufficient resources to maintain programs, the lack of 
student scholarships to support full-time study, the lack of monetary 
support to effect program changes, and the paying of faculty personnel 
“what they deserve.” 


Student Enrollment/Membership—problems in this area related to 
the increasing difficulty of attracting quality students to educational 
leadership roles. Declining enrollments were concerns of several pro- 
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grams. The lack of qualified students and the inability to recruit 
minority students were noted as well. 


Faculty Workload—university emphasis on increased faculty 
workloads was named as a major problem for educational administra- 
tion programs. In several institutions, the small FTE in educational 
administration had resulted in a high faculty/student ratio; faculty also 
had to teach too many different course areas. 


Study Summary 


Sixty-eight departments of educational administration were studied 
for the primary purposes of determining the extent to which educational 
administration had reorganized toward the goal of program reform and 
to determine the perceived program effects in those departments that 
had experienced reorganization. Of the 68 departments investigated, 
approximately 47 percent of the UCEA-member departments and 58 
percent of the non-UCEA-member departments had been involved in 
some form of organizational change within the last five years. Mergers 
or consolidations were the most common form of department reorgani- 
zation. Although nearly one-fourth of those departments that had ex- 
perienced reorganization had realized a decrease in faculty numbers, 
another 20 percent gained in faculty membership. There was no evidence 
to support the general concern of a diminishing faculty in those depart- 
ments of educational administration that had reorganized. Those reor- 
ganized departments that had lost faculty members averaged a decrease 
of less than two members; the average increase realized by 20 percent of 
the reorganized departments was approximately three members. 

When all departments in the study were considered, however, 41 of 
the 68 chairs reported that faculty numbers were smaller now than five 
years ago. These 41 UCEA-member departments and non-UCEA-mem- 
ber departments reported FTE losses of 2.0 and 2.4 faculty members 
respectively. Nearly 60 percent of the respondent chairs reported that 
their present organizational arrangements were effective; another 21.2 
percent viewed them as “highly effective.” Furthermore, 60 percent of 
the chairs believed that reorganization had been “good” for their pro- 
grams and only 13.3 percent said otherwise. 

There was some evidence that reorganization had resulted in posi- 
tive changes for many departments of educational administration. In 
many instances, for example, improvements were reported in the per- 
ceived status/image of the department, “crossover” among/between 
other programs in the college of education, extension of different kinds 
of courses taken by students, attraction of better candidates to the 
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program, broadening of membership representation on dissertation 
committees, and so forth. 

Numerous strengths and weaknesses were identified with both 
those departments that were organized as separate, autonomous units, 
and those that had reorganized through merges and consolidation. 
Major problems for all departments of educational administration cen- 
tered on budget inadequacy, student enrollment/membership decline/ 
quality, and faculty workload. 
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